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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
TO WOMAN. 














( Lines suggested by hearing the following in Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe’s paper on “‘Woman’s Work in So- 
ciety,” read by her at the Woman's Congress, Bos- 
ton, Oct. 13, 1880,—"*Women gather the poppies, and 
leave the ripe corn in the field.”’) 


O listless hands, shapely, divinely fair, 
That idly gather but the scarlet flowers, 
And pass the ripe, rich corn within the fleld 
Of life, the perfect bloom of harvest time is ours. 


Alas! the flame-like poppies lull to sleep 

The waking thoughts, that stir within the breast; 
And weary, heart-sick, with a sense of loss, 

Our hands droop lifeless, from their barren quest. 


God's smile of sunshine floods the rosy East; 
The harvest waits, ‘the laborers are few.” 
Rise, Womanhood! and bird the golden sheaves; 
His angels bear this message uato you! 
—Mary. 











THE WOXKCESTER CONVENTION. 

It is a pity that there was no good report 
of the Worcester Convention,—the thirtieth 
anniversary of the first national Woman 
Suffrage convention, It was, in many re- 
spects, a peculiarly interesting meeting; the 
statements and arguments were above the 
average, and the tributes paid to that noble 
woman, Lydia Maria Child, were peculiarly 
impressive. The tone of the convention 
was also essentially harmonious, although a 
vivid style of oratory in one or two of the 
ladies, and an occasional impulse to person- 
ify the unoffending chairman as the tyrant 
man, might have given to the casual specta- 
tor an impression to the contrary. 

The nearest approach to a decidee differ- 
ence of opinion was in regard to the School 
Suffrage Law, the cordial acceptance of 
which was strongly urged upon the meeting 
by Mrs. Cheney, by the chairman and 
others, and strongly opposed by Mrs, Abby 
Kelley Foster, in particular. It seemed to 
me that a better illustration could hardly 
have been given than in her remarks of a 
fact pointed out by the chairman; namely 
that the Woman Suffrage movement had 
received some injury as well as much good, 
by its being so closely derived from the old 
anti-slavery movement. The connection 
gave us many inspiring traditions, but it has 
led to the drawing of too close parallels 
between the two movements, and an ignor- 
ing of the fact that the two belonged to 
different classes of reforms. A question of 
personal liberty is always a much simpler 
thing than a question of enfranchisement. 
In a case of personal liberty there are but 
two sides, freedom and slavery; one is right, 
the other is wrong, everywhere and in all 
cases. A question of enfranchisement is 
much more complex, and admits of a far 
greater variety of forms; it is complicated 
with questions of taxation, residence, edu- 
cation and so on; these afford some perplex- 
ity even as regards men, and still more 
where women are in question. Take for 
instance the territory of New Mexico; it is 
kept a territory and not admitted asa State, 
mainly because a vast majority of the pop- 
ulation are of the most ignurant class of 
Spanish-Americans, who cannot even speak 
the English language. It would be a seri- 
ous question when and how they should be 
enfranchised; but there can be no question 

whatever that they ought to have their per- 
sonal liberty and not be slaves, The same 
mode of reasoning applies to women; if 





the women of Massachusetts were as igno- 
rant as those of Turkey, I should myself 
oppose their enfranchisement. Personal 
freedom is an absolute right, to be claimed 
and given everywhere and always. Suf- 
frage is a relative right, belonging to a cer- 
tain stage of human progress. 

On these points, I dare say, my old friend 
Mrs. Foster would differ from me, as we 
were very apt to differ during the anti- 
slavery movement; the difference usually 
turning on points that seemed to me matters 
of detail and to her matters of principle. 
Another of these points, undoubtedly, 
would be the School Suffrage bill. Proba 
bly I belong by temperament to the half- 
loaf party and she to that which will ac- 
cept nothing short of the whole. She has 
worked herself into the belief that the 
School Suffrage Law was a device of the 
enemy, whereas it was undoubtedly sought 
and urged mainly by friends of general 
Woman Suffrage, although from motives 
of policy, those least in favor of that meas- 
ure were put principally forward as advo- 
cates. At any rate, it was intended for the 
very best—this I can with propriety say, 
not having then been a member of the Leg- 
islature—and it was quite skilfully framed, 
having to do a very difficult thing, namely, 
to engraft the voluntary principle on our 
taxation, which has hitherto been compul- 
sory. No man has his choice whether to be 
assessed or not; but it was attempted to 
give this alternative to women, and it was 


_not strange that the first effort at legislation 


in this way proved to have some working 
difficulties, which were enhanced at the very 
outset, by the inexperience or unfairness of 
officials. To complain of these imperfec- 
tions of the law is hardly fair, because they 
were not intended to be imperfections. To 
demand, as Mrs. Foster did, that women 
should vote in Massachusetts, as in New 
Hampshire, without registration or the pay- 
ment of a tax bill, would be to give them 
facilities enormously in advance of those 
possessed by Massachusettsmen. However 
suited to the looser system prevailing in 
New Hampshire, where aman votes the 
same whether he reads and writes or not, 
and whether his taxes are paid or unpaid, 
it would be wholly inconsistent with the 
methods here adopted. It would have been 
idle to try to pass any such law, and indeed 
unjust to enact it. All that women can 
fairly ask, in any State of the Union, is that 
they should have the privileges enjoyed by 
men, in that State; to ask for more would 
defeat itself. The School Suffrage Law 
was meant to be, and was, a step toward en- 
larging the privileges of women; if they 
neglect it, all indications show that it will 
be a great while before they have another 
opportunity so good. T. W. H. 


= 
> 





THE WORCESTER CONVENTION. 


The following letters, read at Worcester, 

were crowded out last week: 
LETTER FROM HON, F. W. BIRD. 

After regretting his inability to be pres- 

ent, Mr. Bird writes: 
East WALPOLE, Oct. 14, 1880. 

I grow more democratic in my theories of 
politics every day, and therefore more earn- 
estly in favor of Woman’s ey with 


man before the law.” .. . ver, 
F. W. Brrp. 


LETTER FROM ELIZABETH 8. PHELPS. 


East GuioucestER, Mass., Oct. 18, 1880. 
Mrs. H. H. Roprnson, My dear Madam: 
—It is impossible for me to write a letter to 
the Suffrage Convention. But _— may tell 
them, if they care to know it, that I believe 
in Woman Suffrage with all my heart, and 
that I hope the thirtieth anniversary cele- 
bration at Worcester may be an earnest, 
hopeful, and prayerful one, for the real 
interests of women. 
Very truly yours, 
E. 8. PHELPs. 


LETTER FROM IOWA WOMAN SUFFRAGE AS8- 
SOCIATION, 


Fort Donee, Iowa, Oct. 18, 1880. 

To the friends of Woman Suffrage, as- 
sembled in convention at Worcester, Mass., 
to celebrate the thirtieth anniversary of the 
first National Convention held in this coun- 
try in the interests of equal rights for wo- 
men, the lowa Woman Suffrage Association, 
now convened in thiscity, in annual session, 
sends greetings. 

The seed sown thirty years ago has taken 
root, and is bearing fruit in the hearts and 
lives of New England sons and daughters, 
scattered over the broad prairies of this 
great State, and, to-day we renew our vows 
to work with undeviating fidelity until the 
principles of our government shall be ap- 
plied to men and women alike. 

By order of the convention, 
MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, 
Special Committee. 
LETTER FROM H. B. BLACKWELL, 
PorTLAND, ME., Oct. 20, 1880. 


Dear Frienps:—I am prevented from 
meeting with you by circumstances beyond 
my control, as I was prevented from at- 





tending the convention 30 years ago by a 
similar compulsion. But now, as then, 
I think of you with sincere interest and 
wish — and the cause you represent God 


The movement, like all great Providen- 
tial social changes, is gradual and imper- 
ceptible at any given moment. But it is 
continuous and irresistible as the movement 
of the stars. 

Thirty years ago not a college, except 
Oberlin, was open to women; now a major- 
ity of American colleges have adopted co- 
education. 

Thirty years ago not a medical college ex- 
isted for women in America and none ad- 
mitted women; now there are women physi- 
cians by hundreds, and hardly a city in the 
North or West is without their ministra- 
tions. 

Thirty years ago a woman speaker was a 
prodigy and public wonder; to-day such 
speakers are welcomed everywhere. 

Thirty years ago marriage as defined by 
law, was for women a subjugation; now it 
is fast becoming recognized as a noble and 
permanent partnership of equals, with re- 
ciprocal rights and duties. 

Thirty years ago women were limited to 
a few occupations; now all careers are open 
to them. 

Let us hope that the next thirty years 
will enfranchise women, suppress the li- 
quor traffic, abolish prostitution and substi- 
tute Arbitration for war between nations. 

Ever yours for Equal Rights, irrespective 
of sex, Henry B. BLACKWELL. 


LETTER FROM MRS, C. I. H. NICHOLS. 


Pomo, Cau., Oct. 9. 1880. 

Dear Friends, in Convention assembled :— 
The historical event you are met to com- 
memorate is too full of significance as inau- 
gurating in my life a fuller and pronounced 
codperation with the gathering forces of the 
‘“‘Woman’s Rights movement,—so-called,— 
ever to be other than gratefully remembered. 
On that occasion, for the first time, I was 
loosed from my Copensense upon the pen. 
Inspired from without by the intelligent 
attention of a crowd of enfranchised men, 
and urged from within by the irrepressible 
conflict of duties, responsibilities and legal 
disabilities—my straitened soul broke the 
seal from my lips, forgetful of the Mrs. 
Grun‘ys everywhere, and of the half dozen 
newspaper reporters before me,—mindful 
only of the opportunity then and there to 
plead with enfranchised man for justice to 
disfranchised woman. 

Years before I had arraigned a beloved 
uncle, who had often been a member of the 
State Legislature, for not procuring a re- 
peal of the obnoxious laws concerning’ wife, 
widow and mother. He replied,— *‘I pro- 
posed to leading members in my first ses- 
sion, to change these laws, but they only 
laughed at me, asked if I was going to turn 
‘Jady’s man,” and said it would be time 
enough to change the laws ‘‘when the wo- 
men made a fuss.” I rejoiced in my heart 
of hearts on that memorable occasion, that 
lcould help to inaugurate that ‘‘fuss” that 
would henceforth justify every man dis- 
posed to relieve us from legalized oppres- 
sion,—not only justify but force men, for 
their honor’s sake, to let oppressed Woman 
ae make the laws by which she and her 
children are governed. 

And now, thirty years later, so great has 
this ‘‘fuss” become, that neither liquor 
rings nor political rings, nor marriage rings, 
nor ecclesiastical rings, can ring the new era 
in woman’s life out, and the old era in 
again. Both men and women have out- 
grown the social, industrial and political 
usages of thirty years ago. The leaders in 
the Suffrage movement may all die—two to 
one will spring from the ranks to bear aloft 
the glorious banner of a free womanhood. 
Differences as to ways and means will now 
and then, as in all human associations, agi- 
tate the surface of affairs, but the deep un- 
derlying love of humanity for humanity’s 
sake, which is the life and sinew of our 
cause, will restore the disturbed equilib- 
rium. 

Physical weakness forbids me to say 
more, as it has prevented me from saying 
well the little I have attempted. But neither 
illness ner distance can weaken my love for 
our cause and its faithful armor-bearers— 
Heaven bless us all! Affectionately, 

C. I, H. NicHots. 


LETTER FROM FRANCES D. GAGE. 


Mrs. Lucy Stone:—Your kind letter re- 
ceived some weeks ago, making known to 
me the wishes of yourself and of the com- 
mittee of arrangements, for the ‘‘coming 
Suffrage Convention to be held in Worces- 
ter, Mass., the 20th and 2ist of October,” 
is still unanswered. 

The reason why may be stated in a few 
words: I have been absent in the West to 
visit and be near my children and grand- 
children, in Iowa, Illinois and Missouri. 
The visit over, I was about to return to 
Vineland, N. J., when your letter reached 
me. Hoping for aclearer head and stead- 
ier hand when I reached the neighborhood 
of the Atlantic coast, I have waited for a 
newer inspiration. 

You ask me to be present; that is not pos- 
sible. My invalidism ignores conventions. 
But I can still write. Enough to say that 
my faith in the doctrine of Equal Rights 
for men and women under the laws and 
governments of the United States remains 
unshaken. 

The anniversary you meet to celebrate 
was one.that gave a great impetus to the 
then new, and to many shocking, dectrine 
of ‘‘Woman’s Rights.” Had Woman any 
wrongs? Was it possible that so feeble and 
inferior and dependent a creature as “‘the 





mother of all living” could dare to com- 
plain before the lo of creation? Could 
it be that those Lights of the East were so 
crazy? So quetied my neighbors, who for 
five years had been hearing my individual 
utterances, and declaring me fit for the lu- 
natic asylum. Shall we falter to-day? It 
will soon be the individual that has ‘‘Rights 
Enough,” or the man that insults his moth- 
er by insinuating the inferiority of the sex, 
that will be called the insane. Use your 
best arguments, There are still those who 
need them, as there were long ago those 
who needed to be convinced. 

‘These truths are self evident: That all 
men and women are born equal, and en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, omeng which are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

‘All governments derive their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed.” 

‘Taxation without representation is 
tyranny.” 

The number of unbelievers grows less 
daily and hourly, and the “‘good time is 
coming, it isalmost here,” when the oppos- 
ers of the ballot for women will be as rare 
as are today the men east of the “‘solid 
South” who ever advocated slavery. 

Let no Woman Suffragists give out the 
remotest hint of buying votes or of selling 
themselves to the highest bidder, without 
regard to the principles which underlie the 
best and truest action for the universal 
good. Better wait a century than do so 
sad and unwise athing! Let us prove our 
superiority to ‘‘some men” by our noble- 
ness and truth. Frances D. GaGeE. 

Vineland, N. J., Sept 22, 1880. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Lydia Bartlett Allen passed from her 
earthly home in Collins, N. Y,, to the spirit 
world, April 10, 1879, in the eighty-fourth 
year of her age. She and her husband were 
among the first settlers of the town of Col- 
lins, having moved onto the farm which 
they always occupied in 1816, at a time 
when the journey here was a slow and tire- 
some march. 

Together they wrought until their forest 
and log house became transformed, into large 
and well cultivated fields, and buildings. 
Both were widely known through the neigh- 
boring towns for their strict adherence to 
rightwe~yts<ice, and to anti-slavery senti- 
ments. 

Mrs. Allen dealt out kindness, and at the 
same time strict justice to her family and 
those with whom she had to deal; and she 
also wanted justice for herself and sister 
women; warmly advocating Woman’s right 
to hold property in her own name, to the 
ballot, and, if married, to the entire control 
of her own person. She was a great lover 
of the beautiful in nature, and with her 
own hands cultivated many flowers and 
plants, which she dispensed with kindness 
to little children, to the poor or sick, 
wherever she thought they would do a mis- 
sion work. She was a thorough house- 
keeper, and in her house had a place for 
everything, and everything in its place; she 
was very industrious; and in her eighty- 
second year knit on common knitting- 
needles, out of No. ten knitting cotton, a 
“shell bed-spreadc,” it being knit in parts in 
tmitation of shell work, and then sewn to- 
gether. 

Had she lived until the 25th she could 
have celebrated her eighty-fourth birthday; 
her aged companion felt her loss very deep- 
ly, and only survived her about three 
weeks. Thus nearly together they passed 
from their earthly home, where through 
storm and sunshine they had wrought, to 
their more beautiful home, that was wait- 
ing above prepared by the angels. 

ANNE B. TAYLor. 


oe 
WORK IN CALIFORNIA, 








Petitions are being circulated throughout 
the State for signatures to be submitted to 
the Legislature the coming winter by the 
California State Incorporated Woman Suf- 
trage Educational Association, president, 
Mrs. Clara 8. Foltz; president board of 


directors, Mrs. 8. Wallis. The subject 
matter is contained in said petitions as fol- 
lows: . 


PETITION FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


To the Senate an eye BS the State of Cali- 
Sornia, in Legislature ass d; We, the ander- 
signed citizens of the State of California, do hereby 
earnestly petition your honorable body for the pas- 
sage of an Act that shall enable the women citizens 
of this State to vote for all State, county, city and 
district school officers, and upon all questions per- 
taining to schools and school committees, and ed- 
ucational interests, not restricted by the State Con- 
stitution to qualified electors. 


PETITION FOR EQUAL RIGHTS. 


To the Senate and Assembly of the State of Cali- 
Sornia, in Legislature as. id; We,the under- 
signed, citizens of the State of California, do here- 
by ——— petition your honorable body to pass an 
Act to confer upon the wife the right to succeed to 
the community property on the death of the husband, 
o> is now empowered to do upon the death of the 
wife. 


The society seems to be fully waking up 
to the importance of earnest, active work 
in that direction, and it is hoped that their 
labors may be crowned with complete suc- 
cess. —SanJoseMercury. . 








CONCERNING WOMEN 


GRAcE GREENWoop and her daughter are 
now travelling in Italy. 


Miss Buancne W. Howarp, formerly 
of Bangor, author of “One Summer,” has 
& novel nearly ready for publication. 


Mrs. CLARA ERsKINE CLEMENT is revis- 
ing and bringing down to the present time 
“Spooner’s Dictionary of the Fine Arts.” 


Miss Jessrz Dercnon, a sister of Ade- 
laide, the actress, now engaged at Wallack’s 
ae is in Philadelphia studying den- 
tistry. 


Miss Emiry A. Smira, assistant State 
Entomologist of Illinois, has been elected 
a member of the London Entomological 
Society. 


Miss M. P. Ruopgs has left the high 
school at Syracuse to accept a position as 
lady principal at the Brockport Normal 
School, New York. 


Miss HELEN M. Know tron, the artist, 
has a communication in the Worcester Spy 
urging the support of the Art Students’ 
Club of that city by its citizens as honorary 
members. 


SIGNORINA ANGELA DELLA CHIARA, for- 
merly a pupil of the normal school in Flor- 
ence, Italy, has been received as doctor of 
letters, history, moral philosophy, and ped- 
agogy, at the Padua University. 


Miss Fanny JAoKson, a graduate of 
Oberlin, has for fifteen years filled with 
great faithfulness the position of principal 
of the colored normal school in Philadel- 
phia, at a salary of $1,800 per year. 


Mrs. Fanny Barnes, of New York, and 
Mrs. Hisar, of Illinois, delegates to the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, in Boston, spoke on temperance in 
the chapel of the Second Church, Rev. E. 
N. Packard, pastor, last Saturday. 


Mrs. Duncan MacLaren of Edinburgh, 
a sister of John Bright, recently returned a 
sharp answer to a man who, at a Social 
Science gathering, inquired what sort of 
husbands the ladies had who spoke so bit- 
terly on the subject of the property of 
married woman. Said she, ‘‘Those who 
have good husbands are the only women 
who dare speak on this subject.” 





Miss Dr. NELLIE BOARDMAN has re- 
turned from her three years’ sojourn in 
Germany, where she has been completing 
ler medical education and preparing for 
medical practice. The many friends of 
Dr. Boardman will be glad to know that 
she returns to this country well versed in 
the practicalities of her chosen profession, 
and with flattering prospects before her. 
She was a graduate of the Philadelphia 
Female Meaical Coliege. 


Mrs. Asieart Scorr Dunrway, of Ore- 
gon, editor of the New North West, wrote 
an open letter to the Senate and House of 
that State, urging the duty of the members 
of the Legislature and the right of the wo- 
men to the elective franchise, before action 
was taken by that body to submit an amend- 
ment for the suffrage of women. It may 
have been the ounce that turned the scale. 


Miss ExizaBetH THOMPSON, the well- 
known philanthropist, has made a liberal 
contribution for the publication of the 
“History of Woman Suffrage in the United 
States,” which Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Matilda Joslyn Gage and Susan B. Anthony 
are compiling. Mrs. Stanton and Miss 
Anthony will spend the winter at Mrs. 
Stanton’s New Jersey cottage. 


Mrs. Jerry Hartnett, of Holyoke, has 
brought a case against saloon keepers Mich- 
ael McKillop and J. A. Ford, under the 
civil damagelaw. Mrs. Hartnett’s husband 
was killed by young O’Neil on the South 
Hadley Falls bridge last winter, and O’Neil 
and his party had been drinking at McKil- 
lop’s and Ford’s. It is said that this is the 
first case to come to trial under the statute, 
with the exception of a small one at Green- 
field, which did not put the law to its test. 
This case will be carried through to a ver- 
dict. . 


Miss Lizzre R. Hunt, a graduate of the 
Northwestern University in the class of 
1877, is to deliver a course of lectures upon 
‘“‘Modern German Literature” at the Wo- 
man’s College, Evanston, Ill. The course 
will consist of three lectures, and the 
thoughts and facts will be grouped around 
the three persons whose names are most in- 
timately connected with the classica! peri- 
od of German letters— Lessing, Schiller, 
and Goethe. Miss Hunt, it will be remem- 
bered, obtained the first prize for the best 
essay at the inter-collegiate contest at New 
York in 1877. 
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POETRY. 








= 
LINES FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 
ANONYMOUS. 
Lycidas Shelley, Shelley, bigh priest in the worship 
of beauty, 
Sinks to his watery grave, and scarce at his destiny’s 


climax; 

Life’s star suddenly setting, shot meteor-like from 
the zenith; 

Earth’s most beautiful flame o’erwhelmed and quench- 
ed in an instant! 

Glorious dreams of good, ineffable visions of beauty, 

Life-long quest of truth and the anhid treasure, yet 
found not,— 

All ignored by the laws, which, under direction om- 
niscien’ 


t, 
Swayed by unchangeable will, hold blindly evermore 
onward, 
Questionless all, if for life or death, for joy or for 
sorrow! 


Sinks to his watery grave, and as joyously shimmers 
the sunlight 

Over the smooth, blue calm where he vanished, as 
over fair Canaan's 

Sea, which dimpled once under the tread of Glorified 
Manhood! 

What! no meaning in this; were there in the loss, 

this sorrow ,— 

Sorrow beyond consolation, loss beyond restitution, 

Say, would the deep not moan, the light not blench 


and betray it? 
_ Ay, howl and sicken and die, and forestall Dooms- 

day! 

But, or for life or death, God's witness is Nature 
that all's well. 

Seen in the blue waves’ shimmering, heard in the 
swan’s wild anthems, 

Over the heads of the wrecked ones. Seen in the 
violet’s brightening, 

Heard in the dove’s low lullaby, o’er the hearts of the 
seared ones. 

Seen in the green grass quivering, heard in the lark’s 
high warblings, 3 

Over the bones of the slain ones. And seen or heard, 
‘tis a witness 


All may hear and see, whore souls are to heaven as- 
piring! 

Tend they then, as they will, these blind, unchange- 
able forces— 

Tend, as they will and must, the same re-unite that 
divide us! 

Lo, the immortal transcends them all! so, evermore 
all’s well! 


++ 


THE CHEMISTRY OF CHARACTER. 


John end Peter and Robert and Paul, 
God, in bis wisdom, created them all; 
John was a statesman and Peter a slave, 
Robert a preacher and Paul was a knave. 
Evil or good, as the case might be, 
White or colored, or bond or free, 

John and Peter and Robert and Paul— 
God, in his wisdom, created them all. 


Ont of, earth’s elements, mingled with flame, 
Out of life’s compounds of glory and shame, 
Fashioned and shaped by no will of their own, 
And helplessly into life’s history thrown; 
Born by the law that compels men to be, 
Born to conditions they could not foresee, 
John and Peter and Robert and Paul— 
God, in his wisdom, created them all. 
John was the head and the heart of his State, 
Was trusted and honored, was noble and great; 
Peter was made ‘neath life’s burdens to groan, 
And never once dreamed that his soul was his own. 
Robert great glory and honor received 
For zealously preaching what ro one believed; 
While Paul of the pleasures of sin took his fill, 
And gave up his life to the service of ill. 
It chanced that these men in their passing away 
From earth and its corflicts all died the same day. 
John was mourned through the length and breadth 
of the land, 
Peter feil ‘neath the lash of a merciless hand; 
Robert died with the praise of the Lord on his 
tongue, 
While Paul was convicted of murder and hung; 
John and Peter and Robert and Paul— 
God, in his wisdom, created them all. 
Men said of the statesman, ‘‘How noble and brave!” 
But of Peter, alas! ‘‘He was only a siave.” 
Of Robert, * "Tis well with his sou), it is well.” 
While Paul they consigned to the torments of hell. 
Born by one law, through all nations the same, 
What made them differ, and who was to blame? 
John and Peter and Robert and Paul— 
God, in his wisdom, created them all. 
Out in that region of infinite light, 
Where the soul of the black man is pure as the 
white— 
Out where the spirit, through sorrow made wise, 
No longer resorts to deception and lies— 
Out where the flesh can no !onger control 
The freedom and faith of the God-given son, 
Who shal! determine what change shall befall 
John or Peter, and Robert and Paul? 
John may in wisdom and goodness increase, 
Peter rejoice in infinite peace; 
Robert may learn that the truths of the Lord 
Are more in the spirit and less in the word. 
And Paul may be blessed with a holier birth 
Than the passions of men had allowed him on earth. 
John and Peter and Robert and Paul— 
God, in his wisdom, created them all. 
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AKBOR-VITZ, 
BY LILIAN WHITING. 





Once, in summer days long gone, 
Wandering idly o’er the lawn, 

In the June-tide’s crimson bloom, 
Weighted with a faint perfume, 
We had lingered where the glow, 
Burning in the sunset low, 
Flamed like fire among the leaves 
Of the arbor-vite trees. 

Half unconsciously the tide 

Of our words and laughter died, 
And a faint and undefined 
Prescience dim was in each mind. 
Just an instant’s haunting fear, 
Just a touch of love was near, 
Just a breath that stirred the leaves 
Of the arbor-vite trees. 

” ” * © « 
When the autumn’s purple haze 
Lay upon the dreamy days, 
When the world, so care-oppressed, 
In a deep sleep seemed to rest, 
Wandered I alone one day, 

O beloved one! where you lay, 
Clasping just one spray of leaves 
From these arbor-vitz trees. 
Folded hands and closed eyes, 
Rest! it is no sacrifice. 

Tired heart forever stilled, . 
All thy longings now fulfilled, 
Thou hast found the fairer land, 
And, O love, I see thee stand, 
Free from all earth’s weary strife, 


A CHAPTER IN ONE 
WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE. 


BY FRANCES STOUGHTON BAILEY. 

There are many persons who would not 
succeed in life even under favorable condi- 
tions, others who are capable of recognizing 
and seizing such opportunities when they 
present themselves, and afew bold spirits 
who are able to wrestle with fortune and 
compel success when all the odds seem 
against them. 

Mrs. Augusta H. Gleason, of Gunnison 
City, Colorado, appears to be one of these 
last. So reduced in health that all means 
of restoration failed, as a last resort she 
went to Colorado. There she so far re- 
gained her vigor that, with characteristic 
energy, she began to look about her for 
something to do. But she tells the story 
of her struggles and triumphs in her own 
racy way, so much better than anybody 
could tell it for her, that she ought to be 
allowed to speak for herself. Through the 
kindness of her friend I have been permit- 
ted to make extracts from her letters, In 
justice, it ought to be seid that these letters 
were dashed off in the intervals of business 
to an intimate friend, with no thought of 
the use to which they are now to be put. 

In the first which came into my hands, 
and which bears date Denver, Nov. 13, 
1878, she says: ‘‘I opened a /ittle grocery 
store, but, though I made a fair living, the 
business was overdcne in this city, and I 
sold out in a few months. But I could 
not keep still, and writing a book, or for 
the papers was out of the question—my 
head ached all the time and brain work 
would not do. Then one of my neighbors, 
a widow, and smart business. woman, sug- 
gested that we go to Leadville, a new and 
thriving mining camp of which you have 
probably heard, and see what we could do 
there. 

‘‘My friend, Mrs. D. and I loaded our 
own team and drove it over the Range, one 
hundred and fifty miles of the worst road I 
ever dreamed of. Herson, a boy of fifteen 
years, was along and drove the cow. 

“We met a bear, wolves and wild cats, 
but were not molested, and had no acci- 
dents. Were heavily loaded, and ten days 
on the way. Often went to sleep to the 
music of the coyotes, who smelt the cook- 
ing and howled around till morning. * 

*‘Got there all right. Went a mile above 
town, on the ‘Stray Horse Creek”—near 
the big mines, staked out a claim, built a 
slab shanty (ourselves, mind you, helped by 
no man,) and took thirteen boarders. This 
was all our little cabin would accommodate. 
We did well there, but the season was too 
short to accomplish as much as we wished. 
We went late—the middle of June—and it 
was a month before we could get ready for 
boarders. 

“The first of October we broke up, much 
to the disappointment of our ‘boys’ who 
liked us much. 1 cooked, and Mrs. D. 
waited on table. We never had one com- 
plain, or wish to leave. We have engaged 
a log house in Leadville for the winter, at 
forty dollars per month. Wood will be 
dear—no coai—and water will have to be 
hauled from the Arkansas River, another 
big item of expense. But with all this, if 
we have our health, we shall make money. 
It is not a healthy place, on account of its 
great altitude, some twelve thousand feet, 
and the mineral which impregnates all the 
water. Then the cold is intense. We had 
no summer, but comfortable days and cold 


.| nights, snow never leaving the surrounding 


hills. We broke the ice nearly every morn- 
ing to dip up water out of the Stray Horse 
Creek. Can you imagine what it will be in 
winter? But others live here and we shall 
try. ‘‘As soon as I finish buying up goods 
here in Denver I shall go back there, that 
is, if the stormsdo not come and prevent 
teame from crossing the Range. I ship my 
goods to Colorado Springs on the Rio Grande 
Road, seventy-five miles, and then Clark 
takes them on his mule train and carries 
them to Leadville. Ihave just sent aton 
of potatoes, the same of flour, five hundred 
pounds of butter, a barrel of eggs, the same 
of lard, two barrels of sugar, two hundred 
cabbages, etc., etc. Now I have all my 
canned goods to buy, beside dressed hogs, 
bacon, hams, etc., etc. Then I am off. 
Also shipped the largest Charter Oak wood 
stove. Our house has three rooms below, 
and sleeping rooms above. Dining-room 
thirty by fifty, and we can board fifty men.” 
Mrs. Gleason carried on this establish 
ment with the help of Mrs. D. until they 
concluded to dissolve partnership. In her 
next letter, dated Gunnison City, Gunnison 
Co., Colorado, Aug. 22, 1879, this had 
already taken place. 

“After helping Mrs. D. get nicely fixed 
for the winter, I looked about for fresh 
fields and pastures new. Soon found the 
largest unoccupied and unfinished building 
in town. Told the owner I wanted it till 
spring, and an office room large enough to 
live in finished off in one corner. I got it, 
and then I built, (not myself, this time, but 
hired built,) a large shed adjoining, tele- 
graphed to Canon City and other places 
for all the stock which could be got through 
before snow fell deep, put out my sign, and 


business as large as life, and walking right 
off, without even having learned to creep! 

But you know I don’t scare worth a cent, 
so I went about town, got the run of the 

market, and had sense enough to know 
that all the hay I could get at from fifty to 
seventy-five dollars per ton was a safe thing, 
in case we had deep snows later on, and 
grain accordingly. 

But the rule was that I hadn’t money to 
pay for the stock when it arrived, so I went 
to the Leadville bank and told the directors 
the case exactly, and that if they would 
help me out I was sure to win. They knew 
me, and also saw the caseas I did, and 
would honor my checks to the amount of 
two thousand dollars. 

‘‘Well, to make along story short, the 
stock camein. Such long trains of eight 
mule teams! Enough to scare a lady to 
death. 

‘The bank paid the bills, and the snows 
came down, and in three months’ time I had 
paid the bank, and had fifteen hundred dol- 
lars to my credit. I can tell you those were 
lively times; often used to sell a hundred 
dollars worth before breakfast, and had the 
name of being the best business man in 
Leadville. 

“But pneumonia, the curse of that cli- 
mate, got hold of me, and onlya good Lord 
brought me through. But I got about at 
last, though I could not regain my strength 
in that high altitude. I staid long enough, 
however, to pay five hundred dollars for 
doctors’, nurses’ and other bills, without 
drawing any money from the bank, beside 
buying a lovely little house for a present to 
Carrie, for which I gave two hundred dol- 
lars. Then I gave up and went back to 
Denver with two thousand dollars to the 
fore. I rested awhile till I was quite 
strong again and felt like being up and 
doing. ‘ 

‘Clark was in Leadville with his teams 
when the Gunnison County began to be 
talked about. I wrote him to ‘light right 
out,’ and get a place for us to locate in, for 
mother and Carrie did not want to be left 
behind and were not willing I should go 
alone. 

‘I got a stock of groceries and loaded 
some freight wagons, bought a splendid 
span of large black horses for my own 
wagon, and Carrie put her two fast nags to 
the buggy, and we started in June last for a 
trip of three huncred miles across the 
Snowy Range, ‘into an almost unknown 
country. 

**We took the journey easy, kept in com- 
pany with the freight wagons, and were 
three weeks on the way. Pitched our little 
tent every night, and all bore the trip well. 
Carrie’s baby grew fat and I believe did not 
cry once, all the way. 

‘“‘When we got here we found Gunnison 
a city of five houses. Now there are twen- 
ty, and more going up. I really think this 
will be the future city of this part of the 
country, for several raiiroads will eventual- 
ly centre here, and there are large coul 
fields and gold fields to be developed. But 
it will take two or three years to get things 
rushing, and inthe meantime, though the 
grocery business is sure, yet it seemed too 
slow te suit me; so Isold out at once, made 
a couple of hundreds, and applied to the 
proper authorities for permission to locate 
and build a toll road of thirty miles in 
length, from here to Gothic City—another 
new mining town. 

‘‘And now you must know that Clark, 
his brother, and I (it takes three to forma 
company) are the legal owners of the ‘Tay- 
lor River and Gothic City Toll Road.’ The 
income wil] not be much this winter on 
account of snows, yet it will give usa liv- 
ing without much trouble, and when spring 
opens, if any large mines are discovered, 
enough to set the rush this way, it would 
not surprise me if we took fifty dollars per 
day toll. There are bears, wolves, &c. 
about, for which Carrie and 1 however, 
care nothing. 

‘I start for Denver next Tuesday with 
two large wagons and a driver,—drive one 
wagon myself—to get furniture, groceries, 
&c., to make ourselves comfortable this 
winter. 

“Ido not expect to get rich from the 
toll road, but want to get enough to start a 
good stock of cattle, and in this country 
where the grass is good, and it costs nothing 
for a range, stockmen do get rich, and why 
not a stockwoman? 

“IT hke the country, the only drawback 
being the Indians. We are within a dozen 
miles of the Ute Reservation, and though 
they are very peaceable now, yet in case of 
any encroachment by the whites, they 
would be very likely to ‘go for’ our scalps. 
Their land is very valuable for grazing, 
mines, timber, &c., and there is already a 
talk of getting 1t from the.n(!) but I hope 
it will be done in a friendly way, by pur- 
chase; if not we shall have to get out of 
the country till the trouble is over.” 

A third letter dated Gunnison City, Aug. 
8, 1880, gives us a glimpse of that remark- 
able region, and an idea of what a shrewd 
business woman with a genius for specula- 
tion can do. 

‘This is a good country and we like it, 
but I don’t want to live so high up that no 
vegetables or fruit will grow. We all feel 
the need of them, and I am sick of the 








"Neath the fadeless Tree of Life. 
—Transcript. 


lo and behold! I wasin the hay and gra 


sight of canned goods. So as soon as I 





have made money enough to live comfort- 
ably a little nearer the rest of my earthly 
friends [ shall leave here. We are now at 
the Toll Gate, ten miles up the river from 
town. The road is paying well, from fifteen 
to forty dollars a day. 

‘Let me see what I have done since I 
wrcte you last—not much. Well, I sold 
the building in which I lived when I wrote 
you, for two thousand dollars—it cost 
about six hundred. Then I sold a corner 
for five hundred dollars that cost me ninety, 
and an inside lot fortwo hundred dollars 
that cost me fifty. This is all I sold while 
the boom lasted and people began to go 
into the mountains and mines, This place 
is dull now, but will be livelier this winter 
when folks come back, and by another year 
I expect a bigger boom than ever; than I 
shall sell out the rest of my lots. Have 
five medium priced ones, and three for 
which 1 gave three hundred dollars, and 
for which I expect to get three thuusand 
by spring. In the meantime I invest the 
money that I have made, in any out of the 
way town in the mountains, that don’t 
amourt toa hillof beans now, but where 
my judgment tells me it will likely come 
into the market by another year and give 
me good returns, 

‘“‘Now I am going down the river a bit to 
catch a trout for supper. We have splen- 
did trout in the Gunnison, four or five 
pounders. 

‘‘Have heard it has been hot weather in 
the States; here we have comfortable days 
all the time, and always cool nights with 
frost. Since the first of July we have had 
our regular shower every afternoon, but 
previous to that we had no rain since last 
October. How strange it would seem to 
Eastern people never to see any mud, and 
rarely even a cloudy day. Oh'how I wish you 
could see our lovely skies, and grand moun- 
tain scenery, with all the beautiful flowers 
which bloom way up to the very edge of 
the eternal snows! But a body can't live on 
scenery and flowers, and I'd swap a few 
hundred acres of them for a mess of sweet 
corn and green peas.” 

The latest news from this incorrigible 
woman is that she has gone into mining, 
sinking shafts on her own account. She 
says: ‘‘I have been examining ore from a 
mine on Galena Mountain. I believe it is 
good, and offer for one half of it, to put in 
five hundred dollars worth of work at once, 
and then if it proves what I expect will pay 
ten thousand dollars for my share, before 
next July. I expect my offer will be ac- 
cepted—shall know in afew days. But not 
to lose time have had a man out in another 
direction. He has returned with some ore 
that I think will pay enough to whrrant my 
seeing about the working of the lode, my- 
self. Soon Monday I start for the new 
camp, about thirty miles from here, und 
shall sink a shaft as fast as I can possibly 
get men to work. But that is such a trou- 
ble here—hard to find men to work at day's 
wages. 

“If the lode proves as gocd as I expect 
and hope I shall stay in camp all winter. 
Must get a log-cabin put up (but I can help 
about that) in the meantime must live ina 
tent. The nights are very cold now, (Sept. 
2, 1880) the ice an inch this morning! 

“I have also to get out over the Range 
before snow falls deep, and bring in a load 
of groceries with the team, but that I don’t 
mind, if I can only get men to work on the 
shaft.” 

If this record of what the pluck and per- 
severance of one woman can accomplish is 
as inspiring to the readers of the JOURNAL 
as it has been to me, they will be anxious 
to hear still further of Mrs. Gleason’s success. 

FRANCES STouGHTON BAILEy. 

Providence, R. 1. 


—_———_ eH o—__—___——- 
WOMEN’S WOKK. 

The complicated question of women’s 
work and compensation is partially solved 
by the fact that where men will work in 
lines that are wholly at variance with their 
tastes, women desire to choose their work 
in accordance with their inclinations. The- 
oretically this is all very well. Working in 
the line of the attractions is like working 
with all the forces of gravitation, light, 
heat and electricity. It is the cutting with 
the grain and rowing with the tide. As the 
world advances to special and technical ed- 
ucation for the individual, these inherent 
attractions will be developed anu grounded 
on a firm foundation of actual knowledge. 

At present this is not the case. Not long 
since a gentleman called our attention to a 
carved box, worth three dollars as it came 
from the cabinet-maker’s, but withits value 
increased to eighteen dollars by the work 
of the decorative artist. This was true in 
estimating the time of the worker at even a 
moderate cost, but if the value of a thing 
is simply what it will bring, the increased 
price may not be practicable, as a test of 
actual earning. A carved cabinet, which is 
the result of seventy-five dollars’ worth of 
time and material, does not, to the artist, 
represent any certainty of seventy-five dol- 
lars. People want a great many other things 
before they want carved cabinets, and until 
women learn to do work for which there is 
a market demand, they will never enter 
upon the career of a capitalist with an as- 
sured degree of success. Women who find 





it necessary to earn their own living, or 
who like the independence of doing so 
must consult the popular demand rather 
than their individual tastes. To insure 
financial success they must either give the 
world what it wants, or else render their 
own specialty in work a necessity. The 
vital principle of success is to do the thing 
the world wants done and to do it a little 
better than any one else has done it before, 
A New York journal said recently that 
‘Nothing gives a more pitiable insight into 
the condition of the working classes than 
the rush of women into every employment 
that promises to give them a living.” There 
is quite another side to this. The rush of 
women into work indicates the latent force 
of their nature, their energy and ability in 
seizing every available employment and in 
creating new eraployments. It is a part of 
genius to not only do one’s work, but create 
the work todo. This is everywhere being 
done. Women are learning to organize and 
work in unity. They have never lacked 
energy or ability, but their work has been 
isolated and without any settled basis of or- 
ganization. There is, too, a radical change 
of sentiment regarding working-women, 
The women of the last decade were, in 
popular acceptation, divided into two dis- 
tinct classes; the fortunate and wealthy 
women, to whom anything in the shape of 
work or care was an unknown quantity; 
and, on the other hand, the working-wom. 
en, to whom poverty and hardsbip and ig- 
norance were an inevitable inheritance. 

Now it isthe women of finest culture 
who are truly the working-women. If the 
woman be the fortunate possessor of wealth 
and leisure by so much more does she work. 
You will find her on the editorial staff of a 
leading daily, or one of the lady managers 
of an art society, or contribnting thoughtful 
papers to the Popular Science Monthly; or 
she will be engaged in high or decorative 
art, and, not doing these things for a living, 
she will do them for the love of it. The 
real hardships of life come to women who 
have need to work, but who have no special- 
ty of labor; who know a good many things 
but not any one thing well enough to gain 
a living by it. Technical education lays 
the axe atthe rootof this evil, and will 
prepare women to be thoroughly versed in 
some one art, profession or business, thus 
enabling them to meet the exigencies of life. 
Until this is attained there will be, as now, 
struggle and defeat, with only faint gleams 
of success. No woman who faces the reali- 
ties of life in an. encounter, to wrest from it 
a subsistence, can speak of it as an easy 
matter. The deeper and the more genuine 
the aim the harder, proportionately, will be 
its realization. It is when we truly live 
that we also suffer and toil, but the obstacles 
that are overcome ever yield their strength 
to the conqueror.— 7raveller. 


L, MARIA CHILD. 


The Boston special correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican pays the following 
just tribute to Mrs. Child: 

‘Sitting down the other day to begina 
notice of Miss Alcott and her latest book, 
word came to me that Mrs. Child was dead. 
The tributes to her character and her work 
which I have seen in the newspapers seem 
to fall short of what she deserves, and 
chiefly for two reasons,—because the age in 
which she did her chief work has gone by, 
and because those who now edit news 
papers have little historic connection with 
that period, and have not learned how to 
trace the ancestral current uf journalism in 
America. At one time Mrs. Child was al- 
most at the head of journalism in America, 
as we now understand it,—for she had that 
independence of character and that general 
cultivation of mind which are now recog- 
nized, though they were not then, as the in- 
dispensable and distinguishing traits of 
good journalist. To show what I mean, it 
is only needful to quote from Mrs. Child’s 
farewell to the readers of the Anti-Siavery 
Standard, which she edited during its first 
two years—nearly forty years ago,—and to 
remind those who remember the Standard, 
what an admirable paper it was, apart from 
its opinions, which were then very unpopu- 
lar, and now would be greatly admired by 
the children and grandchildren of those 
who used to abuse the abolitionists. In 
1848, when retiring from her editorship, 
Mrs. Child said :— 

“Editorial writing is the least task and 
the least merit of a newspaper. What 13 
not inserted is a better criterion of pure 
taste and correct judgment than what is in- 
serted. In the miscellaneous selections 
I have made, I have had a constant aim to 
elevate and enlarge the soul. I have pur- 
posely avoided what would have been pop’ 
lar among sects and parties and patriots. I 
have not sought to glorify America, but hu- 
manity at large. I have not adapted my 
co!umns to Calvinist or Unitarian, Quaker 
or Catholic, but have preferred to show 
that Jew, Mohammedan and Pagan have 
their virtues,—leaving the anti-sectarian 
moral to apply itself. 1 find much peace in 
reviewing what I have not done. Local 
plans and individual theories, altogether 
discordant with each other, demanded prom- 
inence in the columns of the Standard, and 
deemed the treatment unfair, because their 
claims were not allowed; I am not aware 
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that any of these whirling eddies have at 
any time made me swerve one hair's breadth 
from the course I had marked out for my- 
self. I knew by experience that he who 
turns from the light of his own judgment, 
and the convictions of his own conscience, 
bas neither rudder nor pilot in the storm. 
I dared not venture to substitute even a more 
enlightened conscienge for my own. More- 
over, in most of the work pointed out to 
me by otheis, I thought 1 saw the narrow 
and proscribing spirit of sect and party,— 
that spirit which, as Carlyle says, ‘would 
bring the sun down out of heaven and con- 
vert it into their street torch.’ The freedom 
of my own spirit makes it now absolutely 
necessary for me to retire. I am too dis- 
tinctly and decidedly an individual to edit 
the organ of any association.” 

“This last sentence contains the key to all 
that has since been called ‘independent 
journalism,’ and its definition, which Mrs. 
Child applies to herself, is true also of all 
those who have made a name in our higher 
journalism, She went on to say: ‘l did 
not intend to edit the paper for abolitionists. 
The cause needed a medium of communica- 
tion with the people. My aim was, there- 
fore, to make ‘a good family newspaper.’ 
The large proportion of literary and miscel- 
laneous matter was not inserted for person- 
al popularity; had that been my object I 
should not have edited an anti-slavery 
paper at all, Idid it that many might be 
induced to subscribe for the Standard who 
would not take an exclusively anti-slavery 
periodical. ‘I'he New York letters were in- 
serted upon something of the same principle 
that made the famous Timothy Dexter send 
astock of Bibles to the West Indies, with 
warming-pans, to be used for sugar ladles 
and strainers. No purchaser was allowed 
to have a pan unless he would buy a Bible 
also. It was an honest, open trick, and, I 
think, may be easily pardoned.” These 
“Letters from New York” were the great 
“hit” in joprnalism at that time,—were 
copied far and wide, and made into a popu- 
lar and still readable book. 

It might, perhaps, be imagined from this, 
that Mrs. Child was not a very strenuous 
abolitionist, but, in fact, few were more so, 
though she knew better than most the dis- 
tinction between journalism and partisan- 
ship of any kind. As to her fervor and 
steadiness in the early years of the cause, 
Garrison’s own words in the Liberator are a 
sufficient testimonial. He said in 1843: 
“Mrs. Child is not merely a fine writer, 
but a noble woman. It would not be easy 
to name another person who has made great- 
er sacrifices or exhibited superior moral 
courage or devotedness in the cause of 
emancipation. When her sympathies were 
first enlisted in behalf of the slave, and 
she determined to become his advocate be- 
fore all the world, she had won for herself 
extensive literary renown, and was caressed 
and honored on both sides of the Atlantic, 
by the admirers of genius and the directors 
of public opinion. Her writings were pro- 
ductive, not only of praise, but of pecuni- 
ary advantage. It was at such a time, and 
under such circumstances that she openly 
took her position by the side of the negro 
slave. In an instant her prospects were 
changed, and as a popular writer her voca- 
tion was gone. The literary public ceased 
to give her any countenance. She was as- 
sailed opprobriously and treated derisively. 
In her presence a visible alteration was 
manifested in the countenance and demean- 
or of old friends, as though she had com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin. In short, she 
lost caste, lost popularity, lost patronage, 
lost everything but her self-respect, her at- 
tachment to principle, her reverence for 
justice and humanity.” And then, with 
that unconscious identification of the anti- 
slavery cause with himself, which was a 
natural trait in Garrison, he added: ‘‘The 
acquisition of so gifted an intellect and so 
large a heart to the cause in its infancy was 
an occurrence that filled my breast with 
joy, and served greatly to refresh my spirit; 
the remembrance of it is pleasant and 
strengthening to me as I write this article.” 
In another place he says: ‘The field of 
controversy is not so much to her taste as 
the grove of contemplation or the arbor of 
poesy; but her clear perception of wrong, 
and ber large benevolence of soul impel 
her to go into the moral arena, not so much 
to achieve a triumph over others, as to dis- 
charge a sacred duty. Between her fond- 
ness for literary pursuits and her sympathy 
for the oppressed there isa visible struggle; 
and each, in turn, receives its due share of 
attention, to the relief of her heart and the 


gratification of her intellect.” as 3 
Lowell wrote his ‘‘Fable for Critics” five 


years after this encomium by Mr. Garrison. 
and, though he playfully noted Mrs. Child’s 
credulity and warm imagination, the space 
devoted to her shows that he appreciated 
her, and her romance of *‘Philothea,” which 
had appeared but a little while before. Her 
literary merit is likely now to be over- 
looked, but it was great at that time, and 
was so considered. She had the advantage 
from early youth of knowing a great num- 
ber of persons of all ranks and conditions. 
Her brother, Dr. Convers Francis, was one 
of the most learned of scholars and clergy- 
men, and her husband, David Lee Child, 


had travelled widely and been brought in’ 


contact with the world at many points; 





while her intimate friends were persons of 
the most diverse gifts and affinities. She 
began to write when there was scarcely 
such a thing known as American literature, 
and she dies at a time when we have an 
enormous literature, such as it is, and 
when American journalism is one of the 
great forces of the world. I once had oc- 
casion to speak of her as ‘‘the genial grand- 
mother of feminine journalism in America,” 
but she had a more important connection 
with journalism than even this would im- 
ply. Like so many of that goodly com- 
pany of saints to whom she belonged, she 
lived to advanced age, and could see the 
fruit of her labors for many years before 
her death. It is to be remembered that 
John Brown, whose cause she took up, 
when he had few distinguished friends, 
spoke of heras ‘‘the old lady,” though she 
was almost two years younger than he was, 
and more than a year younger than Mrs. 
Alcott, who was one of her intimates in the 
period of agitation and reform. 

Miss Alcott, who has inherited many of 
her mother’s qualities, is perhaps also the 
best inheritor of Mrs. Child’s reputation in 
literature, though her province is so differ- 
ent. Mrs. Child wrote for children at one 
period, as Miss Alcott has done so contin- 
ually; but she early diverged into paths 
that led her among tbe studies and pursuits 
of men. She hada better style than Miss 
Alcott has ever attained,—but, on the other 
hand, Miss Alcott has far more fertility of 
will and dramatic power than Mrs. Child, 
though the latter was not deficient in those 
qualities. Mrs. Child was thrown by cir- 
cumstances, and also by her temperament, 
more into the front of the social and politi 
cul agitation than going forward, than Miss 
Alcott ever has been, or, apparently, ever 
will be. She was also of a more social and. 
political turn by nature, and, with all her 
individuality, was more inclined to march 
in line with other persons. Miss Alcott 
like most of her sex, does not drill very 
well,—as Teufelsdrockh says, Das Weib kind 
wird nicht dressiren—or words to that effect 
—while Mrs. Child was quite as capable of 
“dressing” in the military sense, as most of 
the emancipationists with whom she ranked 
herself. This undisciplined quality of 
spirit makes it much harder than it other- 
wise would be to assign Miss Alcott her 
due place in literature. Most of the Con- 
cord authors are alittle hard to classify, 
either through excess or defect of genius, 
and Miss Alcott, who has been the most 
popular of them all, is perhaps the hardest 
of all to place properly in rank. She does 
not yet vindicate her claim to a high place 
in permanent literature,—nor yet bas she 
the fatal transitoriness of so many who be- 
come popular authors. She touches the 
heart, which no amount of mere talent can 
effect,—while her subjects and her manner 
of dealing with them seem to forbid to her 
the title of genius, which we would be glad 
to allow her. She belongs, perhaps in the 
region where Defoe’s work places him, 
though she lacks the consummate literary 
art which Defoe would use when it pleased 
God,—for he does not seem always to have 
been master of it. A feminine and Ameri- 
can Defoe is what we may best call Miss 
Alcott, if it is necessary to use comparisons 
and classify her. It is time now that she 
should turn her pen to more serious and 
connected literary work than she bas hith- 
erto undertaken—the connection between 
her stories thus far being merely that they 
were drawn from experiences in her own 
life and that of her family and friends. A 
wider horizon now invites her, and she has 
the requisite facility and breadth of obser- 
vation to occupy it, if she proves to possess 
the generalizing faculty, which in Mrs. 
Child was well developed, and in Defoe ex- 
isted in marvelous activity, though he exer- 
cised too often, on’ the pettiest subjects, as 
is wont to happen with journalists and 
pamphleteers. 








Facts. 

Ponder on these facts—you cannot be 
well or get well if your bowels and kidneys 
refuse to act properly. Kidney-Wort will 
restore their healthful action. Buy it in 
either the dry or liquid forma and give it a 
faithful trial. Druggists sell it. See adv. 

The State Press on the Presidency 
Declare that the broken-down constitution 
of man can only be restored by the judi- 
cious use of the great catholicon, Wyomoke, 
or Nerve Food. It is asuperlative Spring 
biood alterative and nervine tonic, and 
should be used by all who suffer from 
weak digestion, palpitation of the heart, 
and a prostrate condition of the system, 
with positive assurance of successful results. 
Sold by all druggists at $1.00, $1.50 and 
$3.00. 














TEEH voice, 


Official organ Music Teachers’ National Association 
is devoted to voice culture in Singing, Reading, an 
Speaking; tells how fo treat 
STUTTERING, 
Stammering and other vocal defects; contains let- 
ters from Speech-Sufferers, biographical sketches of 
Masicians, Elocutionists, and Orators, the history of 
and essays on Music, hints on 
BLOCUTION, 
Articles on Spelling Reform, and translations of 
German and French Methods and writings, explains 
principles and utility of 
VISIBLE SPHHECH. 
Published monthly, $1 a year; single copy, 10 cents. 


Send for a Address, 
EDGAR S. WERNER, Albany, N. Y. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 





CHOIRS will remember our New AMERICAN 
ANTHEM BOOK, ($1.25). by Johnson, Tenney 
and Abbey. 

An excellent collection of easy anthems. Also 
one thousand or more of separate Anthems, Glees, 
etc.. costing about 6 to 10 cents each. A great con- 
venience for occasional singing. 

NEW CANTATAS.—Christmas ($1.00); Fall 
of Jerusalem ($1.0); Joseph’s Bond- 
age 1.25); and many others for winter practice 
of ch and societies. Send for lists! 


The Best Instruction Books 


for Piano, Organ, Reed Organ, Guitar, Violin, Cor- 
net, and all Wind, String and Reed Instruments. 
Send for our liste. 500 such books are published. 


Organists need “HARMONIC SCHOOL” for the 
Organ ($3), Clarke; also CLARKE’S SHORT 
VOLUNTARIES” ($1.50), “BATISTE’S 50 PIECES” 
($2.50; or, “ORGANIST’S RELIANCE,” by Thayer, 
10 Nos., each $1.15; complete, $6. 


Johnson's New Method for Harmony ($1) is easiest. 


Winner'’sNew Schools, (each 75 cents). For all in- 
struments. Capital cheap instructers. 


Clarke's Reed Organ Melodies, ($2), are splendid. 
Take the Musical Record. ($2 per year.) 
Welcome Chorus for High Schools. ($1). 

Song Bells for Common Schools, (50 cents.) 


Any book mailed for the retail price mentioned 
above. Liberal reduction for quantities. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree. Address H. Hattetr & Co., Port- 
land, Maine. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 
PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 











BUSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD STUDIO, 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge’ 
BRANCHES IN CANADA. 





Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at above ad- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of being Photographed at re 
duced rates. 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS. full length or three-fourths length 
$6.00 per dozen. 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourth 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
“ “ Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 


ozen, 
The finish of these will be the same as my regular 

work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 

CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 


10.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo weetes Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourths 
length, $5.00 per dozen. 
ad Px Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 per 
ozen. 
Special attention given to Copying and Enlarging 


Oldpictures of every description. Commissiens so- 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, a 
22—ly 


WOMENS 
Relief Association, 


OF PETALUMA, 








OFFICERS. 


Mrs. C. P. MILLER, Pies. Mrs. T. A. GILBERT, 
Vice-Pres. Mre. M. M. CODDING, Sect. Mrs. C. 
P. MILLER, Treas 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Mrs. J. E. Woodworth, Mrs. T. A. Gilbert. Mrs, 
B. F. Cox. Mrs. T. M. Chapman, Mrs. E. W. West, 
Mrs. C. P. Miller, Mrs. M. M. Codding. 


The design of this association is to afford women 
an opportunity to join a beneficial association by 
which they can secure pecuniary aid of from $100 to 
$200 tothe family or friends of deceased members. 
Allare aware that there are many avenues open to 
the sterner sex for the benefit of their wives and 
children, still a great proportion of them are closed 
against the women of our country. As instances, we 
would name the Masonic Beneficial Association and 
the Arcient Order of United Workmen, whose mem- 
berships number in the, United States nearly 100,000. 

Any woman between the ages of eighteen and fifty 
if in good health may become a member. 

Local agents and solicitors wanted. A liberal com- 
mission will be paid. For further particulars, by-laws 
and circulars Address, 

M. MM. CODDING, Sec. 

Petaluma, Cal., Oct. 14, 1880. 


M°PHAIL 


IMPERIAL UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 


McPhail’s UPRIGHT PIANOS are the delight and 
wonder of all who hear them. The public are in- 
vited to call and examine them. 630 Washington 
Street, Boston. 












HOP BITTERS. 


(A Medicine, not a Drink.) 
CONTAINS 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 


AND THE PUREST AND Best MEDICAL QUALI- 
TIES OF ALL OTHER BITTERS. 


THEY CURE 


All Diseases of the Stomach, Bowels, Blood, 
Liver, Kidneys, and Urinary Organs, Ner- 








vousn: eeplessnessand es 
emale Complaints. 


$1000 IN COLD. 


Will be paid for a case they will not cure or 
help, or for onything impure or injurious 
found in them. 


Bitters and try 
e no other, 


D I.C. is an absolute and irresistible cure for 

Drunkenness, use of opium, to o and 
narcotics. 

SEND FoR CIRCULAR. 











Ask your druggist for Ho 
them before you sleep. 










All above sold by “>. 
Hop Bitters Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., & Toronto, Ont, 









NEW BOOKS. 


Longfellow’s Worke. 


on Cambridge Edition, Revised and completed 


The Poetical Works comprise all of Mr. Long- 
fellow's Poems published up to rye 4 
“Christus” [but not the translation of ite’s Di- 
vine Camel). With a fine portrait. In 4 vols. 
crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $9.00; half calf, $18.00; 
miThe Prove Works Hyperion,” “‘K: 

e orks com " on,”’ “‘Kavan- 
agh,” and “Outre Mer.” In 2 velo owe bvo. Cloth, 
gilt top, » $4.50; half calf, $9.00; morocco, $12.00. 

This edition of Longfellow's Works is uliarly 
— 7 libraries - A households, —_ 
on large type, an printing. paper, an 
binding being altogether worthy of the permanent 
and beautiful character of the literature it embodies. 


Whittier’s Complete Works. 


New Cambridge Edition, uniform with the Cam- 
bridge edition of Longfellow'’s Works. 

The Poetical Works comprise all of Mr. Whittier’s 
Poems published. 3 vols., crown 8vo. Gilt top, 
$6.75: half calf, $13 50; morocco $18.00. 

The Prose Works comprise “Literary Recreations,” 

“Old Portraits and Modern Sketches,” and ‘*Mar- 
garet Smith's Journal.”’ 2 vols., crown 8vo, Cloth, 
gilt top, $4,40; half calf, $9.00; morocco, 12.00. 
An admirable library edition of these works which 
have made the name of Whittier a cherished house- 
hold word wherever the English language is spoken 
or read. 





“Modern Classics,” 


Six additional volumes in this choice and inexpen- 
sive series. 





Nature..... aseuane sags ceseosesenes 

Love, Friendship, Domestic Life. t... . Emerson 

Success, Greatness, Immortality, 

The Vision of Sir Launtal......... 

The Cathedral..... 0 ese Poe + +++» LOWELL 

Favorite Poems. 

Charles Dickens... <a 

A Christmas Carol... oe t 000 cece Figips 
Cornwall....... ++ ) eeeeees DICKENS 

The Ancient Mariner. 

Favorite Poems..... +++. COLERIDGE 

Favorite Poems........ ° .. WoRDswoRTH 

UMdine. ..0,00escesceses Ceeccecece 

BEB cccccdescoceccce cocccccess Pecetoces FovquE 

Paul and Virginia.......... oP secce St Prerre 

Rab and his Friends.......... 

Takers est tt. f+ De Joun Brows 

CORE TATED < ccc ccccvbscvcscecs 


18mo. Flexible cloth, 75 cents each. 


Stories and Romances. 


By Horsce E. Scupper, author of “The Dwellers in 

Five-Sisters’ Court,” etc, $1.25, 

ConTEents.—Left Over from the Last Century; A 
House of Entertainment; Accidentally (}verheard; A 
Hard Bargain; A Story of the Siege of Boston; Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John; Do not even the Pub- 
licans the Same? Nobody’s Business. 

Eight stories, told with so much grace and humor 
that they cannot fail to be popalar. 


Bret Harte’s Poems. Diamond 
Edition. 


An entirely new edition of Mr. Harte’s Poetical 
Works, from new plates,and containing his ‘‘ Poems,” 
‘East and West Poems,” and ‘‘Echoes of the Foot- 
Hills.” $1.00. 

A very desirable and cheap edition of Mr. Harte’s 
unique poems. 


Notes of Travel and Study in 
Italy. 


By CuanLes Exv1iot Norton. New Edition. $1.25 

Professor Norton’s scholarship and knowledge of 
art are so full and exact that his observations in Italy 
are unusually trustworthy and engaging. 





*,* Forsale by booksellers. Sent postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO., 
Boston. 


D. LOTHROP & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


Spare Minute Series. 


“The significance of the name of this series is 
seen from the fact that ‘Thoughts that Breathe,’ for 
instance, has 300 , and contains 273 separately 
numbered and independent extracts. Thus a person 
can read one or more of these at a time, and put the 
book down without breaking the train of thougnt.” 
4 vols., 12mo, $4.00. 


Thoughts that Breathe. From Dean STANLEY. 
Introduction by Phillips Brooks. 


Cheerful Words. From GrurGe Macponap. In- 
troduction by James T. Fields. 


The Might of Right. From Rt. Hon. Wa. E. 
GuapsTonE. Introduction by John D. Long. 


True Manliness. From Tuomas Hueues. Intro- 
duction by J. Russell Lowell. 


The Children’s Isle. 


By Exiza Meterarp. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


Babyland for 1880 


will be found the most pirotos volume yet published. 
4to, boards, 75 cents; 4to, cloth, $1.00. 
Write Your Own Stories, 


A happy Thought is this volume of large su 
tive pictures with blank leaves on which children 
everywhere are invited to write stories. For the best 
three collections of these MS. stories the publishers 
have offered prizes. A good educational project. 4to. 
8, 50 cents, 


On The Tree Top. 


By Ciara Dory Bates. Profusely illustrated with 
wood-cuts and eight colored lithographs. An attrac- 
tive holiday volume. 4to, boards, $1.25. 
Picture Land, 
Forty choice wood-cuts very nicely printed on 
heavy paper. Royal 4to, boards, $1.25, 
Heart’s Content. 

By Ciara Dory Bates. With 12 full-p: illustra- 
tions, entertaining for young folks and a pleasing ad- 
dition to grown folks’ literature. 4to. boards, $1.00; 
4to, cloth, $1.50. 

Nursery Tiles. 


A dainty little book of pictures to color, accompanied 
by pretty jingles from the of Mre. Clara Dory 
Batss. Oblong, 4to, s, 50 cents. 


Our Street. 
By S.R. Granam CiarK, $1.50. 
Divers Women, 
By Pansy and Fare Huntineron. $1.50. 


The Teacher’s Helper. 


By Pansy. $1.00. 





PANSY. 


A New Graft. 


No American autbor is more popular than Pansy. 
This her LATEST is said to be her BEST. The 
GREAT DEMAND for it justifies this opinion. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 





32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE. | 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 


Without doubt the finest Pianos in the world.” En- 
dorsed by all the great artiste: Sherwood, i 


Ri . , 
Phomas, and the whole anited pepe. wey Abbott, 


THE CHAS. D, BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 


The best mediam- Piano bef: the . 
Gives good sutisfaction and is fully warren’ ted. = 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A fall and complete assortment of th legan 
ganey A iw for style, tone and po hyn Ay a 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Concertinas,Baud Instruments 

Bridges, etc. Call and examine, or send p+y- ~ 

ore CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO., etors 

{ blished 1869] No. 612 Washington street Boston 
ll ly 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 


Séveral rs rl lasses 
at the request of ‘parente whe wakes ee anc 

to receive the same regular, systematic and tho 
education as their sons, and to be subject to the ru 


and discipline of a by school. As a — { 

ance and porfoomanse of ‘dary 
‘ormance 

have fully eq the boys. Among them have 

been some excellent Classical, Mathematical and 

Belles-Letters Scho! part of whom have entered 

qetense  weenee several have already graduated with 

The number of ‘Zirls and reased 
much during the “ yead that i ae pooeneany 
to have some one to give them especial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a 
who has had much experience in the management 
girls. As she hears no regular classes, she is al 
a © ee aévies, to er to any necessary 

smiseal, and to rend 

Beneey, Freack — Literatare. pchwmicvetn 

scho! alread registered show thet the 
number of young ladies will larger during the 
coming year than ever before. Some are P 
for co » Some for the Institute of Technology, 
some for teaching: while the majority are studying 
without reference to an jcular course of life. 

Some come only as SPECIAL STUDENTS, 
taking one or two branches, am which are Fren 

m, Greeks, Latin, Elocution, ry, Ancien! 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Shakspeare. In addition to 
the  Somaies class recitations in French and German, 
an itional period will be daily given to conversa- 
etna will — > gymnasi 

ey W ve the exclusive f 
at certain hours of every week The rod in — 
nastic exercises will be free toa student ha Sad 
1e8 for which she pays not less than $15 aq 
m7 my -room Breda in the Upper Department 
on nshine 
Dearly all day ¢ flight of stairs, and has su’ 
attention of parents is icularly called to 
the care taken of health, as teeationn in the cata- 
8 & Co.'s 








logue, which can be at William: 

Clarke's, and Lee & Sh i 

mail fromm the schoo epard’s, or it will be sent by 
DAILY FROM 9 TO 3 

SATURDAYS, whenit is open from 10tolL 


New England 
CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC. BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


One hundred and twenty-five heurs?® 
instruction with ablest teachers, by the most 
proved methods, in the largest music school in the 
world, for $15. 


Important Advantages Secured. 


Every conscientious student needs the broader 
culture afforded by the Lectures, Normal cones, 
Harmony, Questions and Answers, Sight and P: 
Singing, Church Music, Art of Teaching, Artiste, 
Piano and Vocal Recitals, Pupils’ Concerts and the 
Musical atmosphere, all of which, with all En 
branches,can be secured free only at the New 
land Conservatory of Music. The School of Elocu- 
tion is the largest in America, embracing School of 
Oratory and Dramatic Action. Vocal Physiology 
Forensic and Platform Elecution, Artists’ Vocal 
Course, Modern Languages. New Classes now form- 
ing. Pupils received at all hours. Send for Calen- 
dar. E. [OURJEE. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sEx ES 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges. 


i Opteher & 
is M 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
& prelim examination and to furn a three 
years’ course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and S as an evidence of study. 
The New gland Female Medical Co! 5 
- school ever eames for the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 4 an act of the slature 
united with Boston Universi School of Malicne 
For announcements or information, address the 


Dean. 
I. T. TALBO1L, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., / dy 








The lectures of the seventh year 
, and continued to June, isso. 








WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania.—The Thirty-first Annual Session 
will commence on Th October 7th, 1880, in 


the comm 

Rg — — ¥ ven A Fe AA yp by Hos- 

enneylvan phia, 

tnopeedic Hospitals. nga 

Spring Courses of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED. 

THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL. President. 
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THE ELECTION AND THE CAMPAIGN. 


General Garfield is elected by an immense 
majority of the voters, and for this reason 
it is safe to say an immense majority of the 
people are delighted with the result. The 
successful voters surely are, and as the men 
and women of a household more often than 
not, agree in their political opinions, it is 
also quite safe to say the majority of the 
people are delighted. : 

But each popular election brings to 
thoughtful women a new, fresh stinging 
sense of wrong and injustice done to them. 
The crowning and perpetual hurt is, that in 
a government like ours, which holds as a 
fundamental principle that the people are 
the rulers, all women are held to be not 
people, only as they are counted to increase 
the ratio of representation for man. Keen- 
er than the cut of a knife, and harder than 
the hurt of the cruelest blow is this utter 
ignoring of women. But along with this 
in addition come always aggravating insults, 
offered to a helpless class. For instance, 
when the campaign opened, the New York 
Tribune issued *“‘The Woman's Extra,” 
which said: 

The ladies must not be overlooked even 
in a presidential year, when the demand for 
political extras and campaign documents is 
most urgent. So, notwithstanding the pres- 
ent density of American politics, the TZ'zb- 
wne has issued to-day, for their benefit ex 
clusively, Extra No. 62—‘‘Knitting and 
Crochet.” We are confident the ladies will 
find this Extra the most acceptable little 
manual for fancy work which they have 
ever used. 

“Crochet and fancy work” for women, 
while great stakes are involved, the magui- 
tude of which causes the nations of the 
civilized world to watch the result! As 
though disfranchisement itself were not 
bitter enough, this open contempt is poured 
out upon womer. 

The Brooklyn Zagile airily touches the 
question and says: 

The ladies, at least, will be glad to hear 
that we have entered upon the last week of 
the Presidential canvass. After Tuesday 
next husbands who have been estranged for 
months past, exhibiting not a few symp- 
toms of insanity, will return to the bosoms 
of their families more appreciative, no 
doubt, than ever of domestic felicity, After 
Saturday night of this week the voice of the 
stump speaker will be dumb in the land 
for a year. ... Thinking of this, the 
Hagle ventures to commend to its lady 
friends that patience for which they are so 
justly celebrated, especially should this be 
the case if the husband or lover is laboring 
for General Hancock, whois a model Amer- 
ican husband, and was, we doubt not, the 
beau ideal of a gallant suitor. 

It closes with a little pleasantry about 
latch keys, and late hours, and that the 
writers of the Woman Suffrage history have 
found the Democrats are most their friends; 
but all in a very different tone from what it 
would have, if it was the editor of the 
Eagle, who had no vote. 

Last week nine hundred women of 
Cleveland inspired by patriotism, visited 
General Garfield in his home. They 
made a speech through the chairman. 
But we have seen no report of it. 
The papers evidently thought the speech of 
anon-voter not worth reporting. That of 
General Garfield is reported. He told the 
ladies he was glad to receive them. He re- 
minded them that “in monarchical coun- 
tries, the governing power does all the gov- 
erning.” But he did not say ‘under an 
oligarchy of sex, as in our country, the men 
do all the governing.” General Garfield 
said to the ladies during our late war there 
were great forces, the army that fought, 
those who paid and supplied the army, and 
the people at home. Still closer to the sov- 
ereign heart who inspired both prayers and 
fighters to execute the national will was 
that, this inner line, the home line, on 
which all the patriotic women of America 
labored and loved and gave their best in- 
spiration to the nation in its hour of peril.” 
But he did not say, ‘‘after having given 
your best to the country in the late war, 
the party I represent compelled you to re- 
main the potitical peers of Jeff Davis, and 
to-day denies you all the rights of citizen- 
ship.” Instead of this he said: ‘Ladies, 
this unique exhibition of American spirit, 
the spirit which inspired our soldiers while 
fighting, succored them in sickness and 
consoled them in dying. 1 say this exhibi- 


tion is but another manifestation of the 
growing power of home upon American 
public life, and for 1t and all that it means 
I thank you with all my heart, and shall be 
glad to present you to my family. Mrs. 
Garfield wishes to greet every one of you.” 

Think of that addressed to the representa- 
tives of twenty millions of women whom 
the laws hold politically as they hold black 
legs, murderers and fools! Tf he had said: 
“I know your service in the war, I know 
how you rear the young soldiers and the 
mothers of soldiers. I know the value of 
the homes you make, and the need of their 
influence in the government. I believe in 
the fundamental principle of our govern- 
ment, that they who are to obey the laws 
should make them. Henceforth I will use 
every power to secure for your disfranchised 
class, all the rights whichI enjoy. If for 
any cause, I fail or forget to uphold your 
rights, may my right hand forget its cun- 
ning, and my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth.” 

But there was no such pledge. General 
Garfield said instead: ‘Mrs. Garfield 
wishes to greet every one of you!” 

If those women had been the represen- 
tatives of millions of men who were 
without a vote, how different the greeting 
wouldhave been! There is something pa- 
thetic in the way women hover on the out- 
skirts of political life, striving for the suc- 
cess of the party they think right. They are 
involved and cannot escape the results of 
political action. Hence the long ranks fof 
women without a vote who try {to ‘aid the 
results. 

The New York Tribune of laie date says: 

The women of the State are manifesting 
an interest in politics that they have not 
shown since war times—perhaps because 
war issues are once more made prominent 
by the “Solid South.” In every part of 
the State the Republican clubs are receiving 
flags and banners, with wishes for the suc- 
cess of the Republican ticket, from patri- 
otic women. 

Recalling war times, and the part the wo- 
men took, has the 7'ribune only crochet and 
knitting to offer women? L. 8. 
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WOMAN’S TEMPEKANCE UNION. 





The Woman’s National Christian Tem- 
perance Union held their seventh annual 
convention in Boston at Clarendon street 
church last week. The great church was 
crowded from first to last during nearly 
four days, with women who had come not 
only from Boston and the neighboring 
towns, but delegates were there from twen- 
ty States. The West and the East met to- 
gether with an earnest purpose to stay the 
tide of evil which is caused by the sale and 
use of intoxicating drink. 

The President of the Union, Miss Frances 
E. Willard, presided. The address of wel- 
come was made by Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. J. 
Ellen Foster of lowa replied. The welcome 
on behalf of the clergy was by the Rev. W. 
A. J. Gordon, and the reply by the Presi- 
dent, Miss Frances Willard. Mrs. Governor 
Wallace of Indiana, Mrs. Hannah Whitall 
Smith and Mrs. Anne Wittenmeyer of Phil- 
adelphia, Mother Stewart of Ohio, Mrs. 
Mary F. Burt of New York, Mrs. Mary C. 
Johnson of Brooklyn, Mrs. Mary T. Loth- 
rop of Michigan, Mrs. Hunt, Mrs. 8. J. 
Steele, late of Wisconsin, now of Wilbra- 
ham, and many others were among those 
who took part in the successive sessions. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was Chairman 
of the Committee on resolutions. The 
third ia as follows: 

We will encourage the establishment of 
coffee houses in all the large cities, the ob- 
= being to offset the free lunch of the 

er saloon with a five cent cup of coffee, 
with substantial accompaniments. We 
must believe from our experience in these 
lines of work, that such institutions are not 
only a means of preventing much intem- 
perance, but that our Lord himself has 
often been made known to the tempted in 
this breaking of bread. 

The Union hold the sale of liquor to be a 
crime which should be punished by law. 
They also ‘‘regard with alarm the increas- 
ing consumption of beer and other malt 
liquors, the sales of which during the last 
year has put twelve millions of dollars into 


‘the national exchequer, and we pledge our- 


selves to circulate broadcast the testimonies 
of the highest medical authority concerning 
the physical deterioration and moral ruin 
wrought through this subtle and alluring 
agency.” 

One important work this body of earnest 
women have in hand is, the introduction of 
temperance literature into the public schools. 
Teaching the young the great virtue of 
temperance, and the sin of intemperance, is 
beginning in the right place. But “prohi 
bition” is the point at which the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union aims. Some 
of its members, notably Frances E. Willard 
and Mother Stewart, know that the ballot 
must be in the hands of women before much 
effective legislation on the temperance 
question can be secured. They all ask it 


for ‘‘Home Protection.” 
Meantime the sorrows of the drunkard’s 


family, and the ruin of the man himself, 
visible to all eyes, will draw more and more 
to the ranks of the temperance union, great 
numbers of noble women bent on the one 
end of exterminating the liquor traffic. 
Sooner or later they will be sure to find that 
as disfranchised citizens, the best service 





they can render to their cause has far less 


weight thian it would have, if they were not 
by the law held to be the peers of idiots and 
criminals. 

It is a great good work they have in 
hand, and they are sure of the cordial sym- 
pathy of many outside their ranks. The 
Press of this city gave the convention full 
and appreciative reports. The church was 
made beautiful with flowers. The over- 
flowing audiences, full of eager listeners, 
must have been a comfort and support to 
those who carry the burden of the temper- 
ance work. They will carry away with 
them fresh hope and strength from the 
large sympathy they have received in Bos- 
ton at this seventh annual meeting. 

L. 8. 
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THE MEN ARE TO BLAME. 

Of all the words spoken in the Worces- 
ter Convention, none come to us with more 
force, or awaken more cordial ac-;uiescence, 
than do those of Mrs. Abby Kelly Foster. 
‘All great reforms,” she said, ‘‘for the bet- 
tering of any class of people, have not start- 
ed among the people to be benefited, but by 
those who saw theirneed. The slaves were 
contented until they were. made free. The 
serfs of Russia did not ask to be made free; 
they were made free by the Czar. The bal- 
lot was not asked for by the poor man, but 
was given him by Thomas Jefferson, and 
others like him.” She described the pres- 
ent law allowing women to vote in school 
matters as ‘‘insulting and harassing in its 
provisions.” She believed ‘it was the con- 
sciousness of the sin of slavery which led to 
its abolishment, and it would be the con- 
sciousness of the sin of denying Woman the 
Suffrage, which would lead to the granting 
cf it, if it was granted.” 

We say Amen! to every word of the above. 
The greatest weakness of the Woman Suf- 
frage movement has ever been, not the bit- 
terness of the opposition, but the luke- 
warmness ot its male supporters. It is not 
the indifference of women, nor the still 
more general indifference of men, which 
most retards our movement, but the want 
of aggressive, decisive, whole-hearted sup- 
port on the part of the men who in their 
hearts are Suffragists, but who shrink from 
making a fight for the principle. 


Every friend of Woman Suffrage has a right’ 


to express his or her opinion. But to us 
c omplaint against the women seems uncall- 
ed-for and unfair; especially so when it 
comes from the lips of men. Itis just as 
though Mr. Garrison, in the Liberator, had 
charged the slaves with the chief blame of 
their own boudage. True, Sam Ward and 
Sojourner Truth, Frederic Douglass and 
William Wells Brown and the free people 
of color throughout the North were pro- 
nounced opponents of slavery. True, the 
intelligent and independent leaders of the 
class spoke boldly against the oppressors of 
their race. But the great body of subjuga- 
ted and dependent slaves were silent. The 
cotton fields of Mississippi uttered no voice, 
The rice swamps of Carolina made no sign. 
What then? Did abolitionists blame the 
cowed and timid victims of tyranny for 
their passive acquiescence? Not a bit of 
it! The apologists for slavery pointed to 
the apparent contentment of the negroes, 
just as the apologists for Woman’s political 
subjugation point to the apparent content- 
ment of the women. But, thank God! no 
abolitionist was found toecho the cruel and 
illogical cry. On the contrary, we said: 
“If the negro is content in his chains, all 
the more we denounce the system which 
has so brutalized him that he does not feel 
his fetters. The iron has entered his soul. 
This is the worst thing which slavery has 
done to him.” 

Now just as the leading colored men then 
spoke for their race, so, and with substan- 
tial unanimity, huve the leading women, 
from Lucretia Mott and Abby Kelly Foster 
and L. Maria Child downwards spoken for 
the enfranchisement of Woman. The true 
representatives of any class are not the 
mass, but the bright conspicuous exemplars. 
Who will say that such women have been 
silent? 

So we say to-day—if the mass of women 
are content to be deprived of the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship; if they are 
willing to be taxed without representation 
and governed without consent; if, in this 
great republic, they are content to be count- 
ed in the basis of representation with chil- 
dren and idiots; and, like children and idiots, 
to be controlled by others—then so much 
the worse for the cruel corrupt sex-aristoc- 
racy which has placed and keeps them in 
this pitiful position. We will not be con- 
tent with this crumb of School Suffrage; 
we will not busy ourselves with finding ex- 
cuses for our opponents; we will denounce 
the wrong of Woman’s disfranchisement, 
ahd will act with political parties only un- 
der protest and with a perpetual reminder 
of their delinquencies. 

Let us illustrate. At the late republican 
state convention there were present more 
than a hundred Suffragists. They were 
found not merely among the rank and file, 
but among the recognized leaders of the 
party. Col. Stone of Newburyport, who 
called the meeting to order, Senator Dawes, 
Ex-Gov. Claflin, Collector Beard, Hon. 
George B. Loring, and many others of 





equal eminence. On the committee of 





resolutions there were several well-known 
Suffragists. If these gentlemen had made 
up their minds that the platform should re- 
iterate the repeated affirmation of the party 
for ‘‘Equal Rights irrespective of sex,”— 
does any one suppose it would not 
have been put in? In 1872 the Republi- 
cans of this State went into the Presidential 
contest with the distinct avowal that ‘‘the 
Republicans of Massachusetts, as the repre- 
sentatives of liberty and progress, are in fa- 
vor of extending Suffrage on equal terms to 
all American citizens irrespective of sex,” 
and they gave Grant a majority of 50,000. 
Why did they not say so in 1880? Because 
our own friends are faint-hearted, and are 
unwilling to stand up for Woman Suffrage 
and bring the party to their own level. 
Gen. B. F. Butler said to the writer, 
years ago. ‘‘The men who lead the Repub 
lican party of Massachusetts do not mean 
Woman Suffrage.” But this is not quite 
true. A large proportion of the Republi- 
can leaders do mean Woman Suffrage. But 
they allow themselves to be controlled by 
such men as Codman and Crocker and Rice 
and Hill. A great emergency has hitherto 
compelled reformers to act with the Repub- 
licans. But the national election is now 
over; the national issues, let us hope, are 
settled for four years to come. Now let 
radical reformers come to the front and 
force the reluctant parties to do justice to 
women. H. B. B, 
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TEMPERANCE WOMEN—LETTER FROM 
MRS, LIVERMORE, 

Dear JouRNAL:—The National Temper- 
ance Union of women which has just closed 
a five days’ session (the Executive Commit- 
tee isin session to-day) was a very notable 
gathering of women. ‘I'he spacious audi- 
torium of the Clarendon Street Baptist 
Church was filled at every session, while 
hundreds went away from the church every 
evening unable to get seats. 

The Massachusetts Temperance Union of 
women held its annual meeting at the same 
time and place in the large vestry of the 
church, careful to transact its business at 
such hours as would not conflict with the 
meetings of the National Union. This was 
done that the women from Massachusetts 
might have the benefit of the meetings of 
the National Union. The 450 delegates 
sent to both meetings were easily entertain- 
ed by the Temperance women of Boston 
and its vicinity. 

A testimonial was proposed to Mrs. 
Hayes, wife of our Chief Magistrate, in 
grateful recognition of the noble stand she 
has taken that no wine shall be served at 
the dinners and receptions of the White 
House during her husband’s administration. 
The testimonial it is thought will take the 
form of a portrait of Mrs. Hayes by one of 
our first artists, to be hung in the State 
dining-room of the White House. A trifle 
over $1200 was raised for this purpose, in 
the convention. 

Between twenty and thirty of the women 
attending the convention, who are public 
speakers—most of them from the West— 
accepted invitations to address Sunday con- 
gregations. The clergymen, tendering the 
invitations, in all instances shared the pul- 
pit with the lady speakers, and took part in 
the preliminary services. Mrs, J. Ellen 
Foster, the woman lawyer of Iowa, of the 
firm of ‘‘Foster & Foster,” her husband be- 
ing the other member of the firm, addressed 
an immense congregation in Tremont Tem- 
ple, Sunday afternoon, holding the people 
enthralled by her power and eloquence. 

Miss Frances Willard addressed another 
large audience in the Shawmut Avenue 
Baptist Church. Mrs. Hannah Whitall 
Smith was at Clarendon Street Church, and 
other women were at Dr. Webb’s, Dr. 
Duryea’s, Dr. Townsend’s and other 
churches in Boston, Charlestown, Somer- 
ville, Cambridge, Natick, Malden and Mel- 
rose. . 

A very large proportion of the women of 
the convention are Woman Suffragists—al- 
most all the leading women, like Miss Wil- 
lard, Mrs. Foster, and Mrs. Gov. Wallace 
of Indiana, Mrs. Woodbridge of Ohio, cousin 
to Prof. Maria Mitchell, are very pro- 
nounced in their convictions, and very out- 
spoken in their utterance of them. Only a 
very small minority are opposed to Woman 
Suffrage, and the number grows less every 
year. - 

I enclose a copy of the resolutions passed 
by this Temperance convention. You will 
not have room in the WomAN’s JouRNAL 
for all of them, even if you cared to pub- 
lishthem. Please, however, find room for 
the 4th, 7th, 11th, and 13th. Two of them 
show how much of kinship there is between 
this movement, and our own Woman Suf- 
frage movement. Yours truly, 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 

Melrose, Nov. 1, 1880. 
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IOWA SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 





The annual meeting of the lowa Woman 
Suffrage Association was held at Fort Dodge 
on the 12th ult. We have waited in the 
hope of receiving an official report of this 
meeting. But as none has come to hand, 
we cut from a Fort Dodge paper: 

The State Convention of the Woman Snf- 
frage Society held recently would have at- 
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tracted more attention had not it been for 
the political excitement of the past few 
days. The convention was eminently re- 
spectable in the number and personnel of 
delegates. A very good number of ladies 
of abilityand social position in this State 
were present. A number of interesting ad- 
dresses were made by these ladies, Mrs, 
Campbell, well known in the work, opening 
the convention in this way Wednesday 
evening before a good audience. Mrs, Liy- 
ermore and Mrs. Stanton were expected 
here but did not come. 

The counties of the State represented in 
attendance, as follows: Kossuth, 2; Hum. 
boldt, 6; Webster, 10; Polk, 10; Win- 
neshiek, 1. 

The officers in performance of duties 
here were: President, Mrs. Callanan, Vice- 
President, Mrs. L. B. Reade; Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. C. F. Harkness; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Mrs. M. A. Work. 

The officers elected are named as follows: 


President— Mrs, Caroline A. Ingham, 

Algona.. 
orresponding Seoretary—Mrs. Laura A, 
Berry, Des Moines. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. N. R. Allen, 
Magnoketa. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. M.J.Cogges. 
hall, Davenport, Chairman; Mrs. J. C. Mc- 
Kinney, of Decorah; Mrs. M. G. Daven- 
pert, Oskaloosa; Mrs. M. C. Haviland, 

ort Dodge; Mrs. E. H. Hunter, Des 
Moines; Mrs. L. B. Reed, Algona; Mrs. 
M. A. P. Darwin, Burlington; Mrs. M. W. 
Campbell, Des Moines; Mrs. M. J. Green, 
Des Moines. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLU- 
TIONS, 





Wuereas, Under tbe laws and customs 
of society the women of the State are denied 
certain rights which are implied in the prin- 
ciples of a Republican or Democratic gov- 
ernment, we women of Iowa, in convention 
assembled, do proclaim and publish the 
following principles as lying at the founda- 
tion of the Woman Suffrage movement of 
the country. 

1. Resolved, That under the constitution 
of the United States and the Declaration of 
Independence, equal natural rights are 
guaranteed to both sexes alike, and the 
common recognition of women as citizens, 
persons, people, should be sufficient ground 
for their claim to the baliot. 

2. Resolved, That itis but just and reason- 
able that the thousands of women in this 
country who pay taxes to support the gov- 
ernment should demand the right of the 
ballot, and that to tax them when not repre- 
sented and while refusing them the politic- 
al right of voting is a tyranny to which they 
should not submit without a protest. 

3. Resoived, That when Charles Sumner 
in his place in the United States Senate ad- 
vocating suffrage for the colored man, de- 
clared that qualifications for suffrage can- 
not be permanent or insurmountable; that, 
therefore, color caunot be a qualification 
any more than size or quality of the hair; 
he made the insuperable argument against 
making sex a disqualification for Suffrage, 
and we say in his words that the ballot is 
the Columbiad of our political life and 
every citizen who has it is a full-armed 
Monitor. 

4. Resolved, That every Woman is entitled 
to her earnings under all circumstances 
equally with every man, and in marriage as 
out of marriage, she should have entire con- 
trol of her own property, and all legal obli- 
gations that bind her in marriage should 
also bind her husbani; that neither should 
be in subjection to the other; that the law 
should be so changed that when the hus- 
band dies the wife may hold or dispose of 
the joint accumulations inthe same manner 
as the husband now does upon the death of 
the wife, aud that it is the duty of this so- 
ciety to work until husbands and wives 
stand equal before the law on a property 
basis. 

5. Resolved, That the marriage relation 
and the home life are ever to be regarded 
as the source of all right character, and are 
sacred to us as the shrine of our best affec- 
tions, and we call for the more vigorous 
execution of all laws made to punish the 
infringement of the sanctity of home and 
outrages against the purity of women. 

6. Resolved, That we hail the sign of 
progress by which young ladies are being 
admitted to equal privileges in the educa- 
tional institutions of the country with young 
gentlemen. 

7. Resolved, That for the same service, 
requiring the same educational and other 
qualifications, women shall claim and re- 
ceive the same remuneration that men re- 
ceive for the same labor. 

8. Resolved. That the temperance reform 
cannot be successfully prosecuted till wom- 
en can carry their principles out to the 
ballot; and while doing what we can to 
save the intemperate by moral suasion, we 
claim, in the name of betaoulty, the right 
to vote liquor saloons and gambling rooms 
out of existence, and thus do what we can 
to save our brothers and sons from the 
temptations of such evil associations. 

9. Resolved, That we congratulate our- 
selves that in ten States of this Union, 
women are now legally entitled to the right 
of voting for school officers. 

While grateful for this concession to our 
civil rights we desire to record the deter- 
mination that we will not cease agitating 
till we have the unrestricted privilege 
of voting which is possessed by men 

10. Resolved, That we recognize the grow 
ing sentiment in favor of giving the super- 
vision of insane, vicious and criminal 
Women into the care of humane and educa- 
ted women, acting in the offices of physi- 
cians and matrons and trustees as a sign of 
better form of civilization which is coming, 
and we congratulate the Insane Asylum at 
Harrisburg, Penn., on their election of Dr. 
Abbie Cleaves, of this State, as superiutend- 
ent of the woman’s department of that 
hospital. 

lved, That a vote of thanks be tender- 
ed to the people of Fort Dodge for their 
kind hospitality, for the usé of the church, 
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and to the choir for their excellent music, 
and to the pastors. 

Resolved, That this convention endorses 
the Iowa State Prohibitionist and recom- 
mends it to the patronage of our friends. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the conven- 
tion are tendered to the National Probibi- 
tion Conventions for recognizing the right 
of womento the ballot by incorporating 
ghis in its platform of principles. 





RHODE ISLAND SOCIETY.—-ANNUAL MYET- 
ING. 


The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
in Providence, on Thursday, Nov. 11, com- 
mencing at 10.30 A. M., and continuing 
through the day and evening. _ Able speak- 
ers are expected. 


ip 


THE VOTING AT GEDDES. 


Eprrors JouURNAL:—The interest which 
I think all Suffragists have felt in the ex- 
periment of School Suffrage that has just 
been tried in New York, encourages me to 
give to your readers some facts that came 
privately to me from the little village of 
Geddes. 

Geddes is just outside the city limits of 
Syracuse, and has glways gone on in the 
‘even tenor of its way,” making salt fora 
living and keeping excellent free schools 
for the educating of its children. 

But last year the Catholics got possession 
of its schools—chose the resident Father of 
the place as chief committee man—turned 
out the Protestant teachers, and in many 
ways gave offense to the Protestant citizens 
of the town. 

This state of affairs gave a rare opportu- 
nity to show what could be done by the 
vote of the women. People said, “Oh! the 
Irish women will out-vote you.” ‘If you 
attempt to vote the Priest will have every 
woman in the parish at the polls.” My in- 
formant writes: 

‘Well, the school election is ours, and 
the Protestant element is victorious! Dr. 
P s’ wife was the first lady to cast a vote. 
Somehow word had gone out that the wo- 
men were going to vote, and in consequence 
I suppose some women that were never in 
a carriage before, had free rides that day. 
From one o'clock till after four o’clock the 
Catholics had five or six carriages going in 
all directions and bringing in loads of old 
men and of women of all ages. We walked 
down and put in our votes. I could have 
been home again in twenty minutes but 
that I cal'ed ona sick neighbor on my re- 
turn. I must say it did not seem strange to 
be voting. I liked it, and shall make a 
fuss about it if I cannot vote next time, 

These are the words of a woman who 
has for seven years been a model of devo- 
tion in the care of asick husband. A wo- 
man who gives up all social pleasures that 
she may be the more constant in her at- 
tendance upon him—yet even this care- 
worn and womanly woman could “find 
time” to vote, and had a wish to vote. 

The splendid result of the election shows 
too the weakness of the oft repeated state- 
ment that uneducated women would vote 
in such numbers as to neutralize the votes 
of the more intelligent women. 

The result in this town is of decided im- 
portance, not only for the reclaiming of 
the school, but because of the privilege of 
victory. ‘‘Nothing succeeds like success.” 
The women who have accomplished so 
much by their first votes, will be full of 
zeal uext time, and all the timid ones wilil 
be ready to join them. 

In the Syracuse Standard of the next 
morning I found the following:— 

The annual election of school trustees for 
the village of Geddes took place yesterday. 
Owing to a bitter rivalry existing between 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant ele- 
ments, the election has been looked forward 
to with a great deal of interest. The school 
board last year was controllea by the Cath- 
olics, Rev. Father McGee being one of the 
trustees. In order to overcome the majori- 
ty of the opposition, the Protestant women 
yesterday resolved to take advartage of 
their right to vote at a school meeting, but 
they were met at the polls by the Catholic 
women. Some objection was made to the 
latter being allowed to vote on the ground 
that they were not naturalized, but the in- 
spectors refused to disallow their votes. 
They took the ground that the husbands 
being voters the women had the same privi- 
lege. Two or three hundred women voted 
on both sides. The spectacle of women at 
the polls was quite interesting. The elec- 
tion passed off quietly. The total vote cast 
was 1005. The result was a victory for the 
Protestants. A. B. C. 

New Haven, Ct. 











ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


MEMBERSHIPS N. BE. WOMAN SUFFRAGE A8S0- 
CIATION, 


Miss Lorenza Haynes .....0. sees seeceeeevesees +100 
Mre. M. H. Semple......e0 coos cecesreeecccereesee].OO 
Mrs. E. N. L. Walton.... evee see 100 


MASS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


Mrs. Lydia L. Tarner .....+-++-++ seereesceseeees 1.00 
Miss A. Von Armitecssccscoccecessscoeeesveceeesl OO 


DONATIONS TO WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Mr. Samuel May...-sseccccscceeesees eessevecees 5.00 
Miss Alice 8. Blackwell 


teen eeeeeeeree 





Sarah Henshaw........ ecceee ee y 
Mrs. Hannah Willbour....++++ seecsses eeserenes 2.00 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
Wisconsin has introduced the Constitu- 
tion of the United States as an obligatory 


study in her public schools. This is a good 
thing to do. 

















The Worcester County Teachers’ Associ- 
tion held their second meeting of 1880 in the 
city hall at Fitchburg Saturday. 


At the school election in the First Dis - 
trict of New Lots, L. 1, 107 women voted 
and saved a candidate from defeat. 


A new study has been added to the Fresh- 
man course at Brown University—a lecture 
on hygiene is given before it every week. 


Empress Elizabeth, of Austria, is about 
to receive, it is said, the title of honorary 
colonel of a regiment of Russian Ublans. 


Iowa College has received ar. endowment 
of $20,000 for the natural history depart- 
ment. An eastern gentleman is the donor. 


The Literary Remains of the Late CO. H. 
Brigham of Ann Arbor, Mich., will be pub- 
lished by Lockwood, Brook & Co., Boston. 


The second lecture of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society at Needham was given by Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore; subject: ‘“The Coming 
Man.” 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co, have received 
orders in advance of publication for more 
than a thousand sets of their ‘‘Globe” Haw- 
thorne. 


The subject of Thomas Hughes’ lecture 
at the Philadelphia Academy of Music was 
“The Crookedest Stick in all the Pile—Our- 
selves.” 


The new Southern University for colored 
persons is to be opened in New Orleans. 
Dr. A. R. Gourrier has been appointed 
president. 


The first municipal college for young 
girls in France is shortly to be opened at 
Montpelier. Another is being built at Cas- 
tle Sarrasin. 


A party of twenty-one ladies in New 
York city have filed articles of incorpora- 
tion of a society for the care of infants and 
young children. 


Mt. Vernon, Iowa, has not hada saloon 
for fifteen years. ‘Recently a daring indi- 
vidual tried to establish one in. the place, 
but wasn’t allowed. 


Prof. Fairchild says that a colored student 
at Berea has lived on $1.404 month, and 
that board in commons has been furnished 
at forty five cents a week. 


Mr. George Macdonald has a new novel, 
illustrative of modern English life and 
manners, which is to be published serially. 
It is entitled ‘‘Mary Marston.” 


Lady Harberton recommends the adop- 
tion of trousers for walking dress, or, as 
she calls them, ‘‘skirts,” divided above the 
knees and made full down to the ankles. 


Prof. 8. H. Lee, of Oberlin, has estab- 
lished his headquarters in Boston for the 
present, and is working for the further and 
greatly needed endowment of that institu- 
tion. 


At Newnham College (the women’s col- 
lege), Cambridge, a prominent feature of 
the French course this term isto be viva voce 
translation into French from Lord Lytton’s 
‘“‘Caxtons,” 

The well-known publisher, H. C. Hough- 
ton, of Boston, Mass., has donated Carleton 
College a fine collection of the works of 
Carlyle, Bryant, Longfellow, Joseph Cook, 
and others. 


The venerable A. Bronson Alcott spoke 
at the ‘‘neighbors’ reception’ at Shelburne 
Falls, Mass., on Thursday evening. Among 
those present was Miss Sprague, the author 
of ‘‘An Earnest Trifler.” 


Prof. R. F. Kedzie has left the Michigan 
Agricultural College for Starkville, Miss., 
where he will soon enter upon his duties 
as Professor of Chemistry in the Missis- 
sippi Agricultural College. 


We call attention to a number of valuable 
articles on our inside pages this week. That 
of Mrs. Schofield on ‘Virginia Colored 
School,” ‘‘Household Talks by Mrs. Diaz, 
and ‘‘Winning Her Case,” and others. 


Twenty-six women voted at the school 
meeting in Haverstraw, N. Y. At Honeoye 
17 women voted. Women voted in four 
adjacent districts at Perry, and in one Mrs. 
Minerva Brighton was chosen tax collector. 


Moncure D. Conway’s lecture on ‘The 
Wandering Jew” will be given to-morrow 
(Sunday) evening, at the Parker Memorial. 
Its character has preceded its delivery, and 
is likely to create considerable interest. 


The November number of Scribner’s Mag- 
azine is the beginning of the tenth volume 
of this periodical. In place of the violet 
cover it now has one of brown. It is al- 
ways beautifully illustrated and the con- 
tents rich and varied. 


James R. Osgood & Co., offer James 
Freeman Clarke’s ‘‘Self-Culture,” Mrs. 
Diaz’s ‘‘William Henry Series,” and George 
Arnold’s ‘‘Poems”—all meritorious books, 
though in different ways, and worthy of 
purchase and perusal. 


Mr. Thomas Hughes, M. L., lectured on 
.“Dr. Arnold and the Rugby School,” at 
Swarthmore College, near Philadelphia, the 
other day. This is the second Friends’ ed- 
ucational institution before which Mr. 
Hughes has spoken recently. 


The Harvard Natural History Society of- 
fers prizes for essnys on natural history 





subjects, the contestants to be the girls and 
boys whoenter, attend or graduate from 
public or private schools in 1880. The 
essays must be presented by November 15. 


Libby prison is now a sumac factory and 
bone mill, while old Castle Thunder has 
again returned to its original uses as a to- 
bacco factory. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will lecture in 
Granite Hall, Augusta, on Thursday even- 
ing, Nov. 11, under the auspices of the 
Universalist Ladies’ Aid Society. The lec- 
ture is a new one entitled ‘“‘The Boy of To- 
day,” and is said to be a production of rare 
interest. 


A reorganization of the Oneida Commun- 
ity has been effected, and articles of associ- 
ation have been filed at Albany. !t will be 
known as the Oneida Community (Limited.) 
The only difference between it and the or- 
ganization it succeeds is in the marital rela- 
tions of the members. 


Prof. Asa Gray has gone for a year’s ab- 
sence in Europe. His headquarters will be 
at the Herbarium, or the new Botanical 
Gardens, where, we presume, he will be 
busily engaged in studying the Composite 
for the next volume of his great opus, the 
“Flora of North America.” 


A colored man living in Philadelphia, an 
owner of property and a taxpayer for 
twenty-five years, is unable to get his child- 
ren into the public schools on account of 
their color, The city board of education, 
after much discussion of the matter, has or- 
dered that it should be investigated further. 


Boston University School of Law opened 
with a larger number of new students than 
ever before. In anticipation of the increase 
the trustees had, during the summer, taken 
additional accommodations for the library 
and reading-rooms of this department. 
There will be no session of the Law School 
on election day. 

In the Supreme Court at Portsmouth, N. 
H., the case of Priscilla A. Lewis os. the 
Eastern Railroad for alleged injuries sus- 
tained through her horse taking fright from 
smoke and the blowing off of steam by an 
engine, whereby she was thrown out, the, 
jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff in 
the sum of $1000. 


A young lady in Connecticut, feeling, al- 
though she could not vote, a desire to con- 
tribute personally to the triumph of Re- 
publicanism, had her father’s horse har- 
nessed on election day, and carried Repub- 
lican voters to the polls all the morning. 
She was treated with distinguished consid- 
eration. 

Wade Hampton is giving the Democracy 
a great deal of annoyance by his absurd 
posing before the public. The Washington 
Post giveshim the following sharp rebuke 
onaccount of his challenge to Secretary 
Sherman: ‘Senator Wade Hampton of 
South Carolina insists upon turning him- 
self into a Republican campaign document.” 


Rev. Phillips Brooks, at the Episcopal 
convention in New York, Wednesday, op- 
posed the insertion of a clause in the canons 
forbidding the use of any prayer other than 
those in the prayer-book. He said the right 
to use exlempore prayer was inalienable, and 
any attempt to restrict it would be obnox- 
ious toa great part of the church. His 
minority report, however, was defeated. 


A gentlemen gave the hats and capes to be 
worn by the ‘‘boys in blue” at election 
time, being careful that all the recipients 
should be good Republicans. One little 
fellow, whose affinities were suspected, de- 
clared that he was a Republican, and his 
mother and aunts were Republicars, if his 
father was not! 

Iowa’s representation among the female 
medics is good. Dr. Alice Bennett is the 
head of the women’s department in the 
Pennsylvania hospital; Dr. Mary Cleaves is 
superintendent of the women’s department 
of the Harrisburg asylum; Dr. Jennie Mc- 
Cowan is assistant physician in the Mount 


Pleasant hospital, of Iowa; and Dr. Eliza }, 


Phelps at another asyluminthe same State. 


Meetings to promote the parliamentary 
Suffrage of women have been held all over 
the United Kingdom by the English Wo- 
men Suffragists. England, Scotland, Ire- 
land and Wales have had large and enthu- 
siastic meetings. Miss Helen Taylor, Miss 
Tod, Miss Becker, and others have stirred 
the whole kingdom with their cogency of 
statement and the earnestness of their ap- 
peals. 


Henry A. Young & Co. have in press 
“Exhibition Days,” by Mrs. M. B. C. Slade, 
containing dialogues, speeches, charades, 
etc., for day. school exhibitions; also ‘‘Sun- 
day School Entertainments,” by the same 
author, designed fur Sunday Schools. They 
also announce‘ ‘National Kindergarten Songs 
and Plays,” by Mrs. Louise Pollock, prin- 
cipal of the National Kindergarten Normal 
Institute. 


A strong effort has been made lately to 
suppress the lottery offices in New York 
city by bringing the matter before the Board 
of Police. A list of thirty-two of these 
offices existing in open defiance of the law 
was exhibited. A resolution was passed 
directing the closing of all lottery offices; 
but resolutions are powerless and arrests 





CARPETS! 


DO NOT PAY THE ADVANCE IN PRICES. 
BUY DIRECT OF THE 


JOHN 


ANUFACTURERS, 


& JAMES DOBSON, 


The Largest Manufacturers in the United States. 





The only manufacturersin the WORLD 
selling their goods direct to the consumer, 
giving the retail buyers the advantage of 
their large and varied assortment at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. 

All purchasers of Carpets should visit 
their warerooms. 


Every Carpet Warranted. 


AU intermediate profits saved to the pur- 
chaser by buying direct of the manufactur- 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
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Washington Street, Boston, 
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HBHEALDS’ HYGHIAN HOME 


Drs. P. & M. H. HeaLp, Witmineron, Dex. 


A First Class Health Institution, 
Beantifal, healthful 
Massage; all judicious Baths. 


cents. Circulars free. 


location. Country and City advantages. Mild cl % 
Attractive Table; abundant Froit, Sean 
cial pleasures; music, readings. Freedom from fashion, 


Hygeine, Rest, Nutrition, Health, 
“Swedish Movemente,” 
Steam Heat; thorough Ventiletion. s 
“Dr. Mary H. Heald’s Relations of the Sexes," 10 
Sep 18tf 
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CELEBRATED MINCE MEAT. 


ALL READY TO PUT BETWEEN THE CRUSTS AND BAKE. 


ATMORE’S GENUINE ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING. 


A delicions article, ready for the table, 
oy or favorite dishes by using ATMORE’S 
rom 


Housewives should avoid the custo: 


mary hard work and wo f 
s which are prepared with SCRUPULOUS ‘sare 


T materials, and are indeed “labor-saving luxuries. 


For sale by all leading groceries and provision dealers. 








are useless unless the speedy punishment of 
the violators of the law follows the offense. 


The poet Longfellow has recently sketch- 
ed with his own hand the “Village Smithy 
and spreading Chestnut-tree,”’ described in 
his well-known poem, ‘‘The Village Black- 
smith.” This sketch, made by special re- 
quest, is for a Christmas card, and Mr. 
Longfellow has chosen the first two lines of 
the poem as an appropriate inscription: 

“Under the spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands.” 


Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell’s book ‘‘Counsel 
to Parents on the Moral Education of Chil- 
dren in Relation to Sex” should be remem- 
bered as one of the most valuable books 
that can be presented to parents or chil- 
dren. The increasing weakness and dis- 
ease, the result of want of knowledge on 
this question, is appalling. Instruction is 
what is needed. Dr. Blackwell’s book 
gives this. It is bound in flexible covers. 
Price $1.00. A few copies at this office. 


A writer in the Portland Press recalls an 
epigram written a half century ago by 
Lydia Maria Child when she was Miss 
Francis. Her subject was her friend 
Nathaniel Deering, then prominent as a 
poet and humorist—now in his ninetieth 
year. He had left Portland and com- 
menced the practice of law at ‘‘Canaan,” 
now Skowhegan: 


Whoever weds the young lawyer at C, 
Will surely have prospects most cheering. 
For what must his person and intellect be, 
When even his name is “‘N. Deering”? 


Chrisman Hall, the new college for col- 
ored youth at Atlanta, has just been 
opened, and is already nearly filled 
with pupils. It has a president and five 
teachers, who are paid by the Freedman’s 
Aid Society, and the price of tuition is very 
small. Mrs. Chrisman, of Topeka, gave 
$10,000 for the establishment of the college, 
and the rest of the $40,000 which it cost 
came from the Freedman’s Aid Society and 
from Bishop Haven's efforts to get private 
subscriptions. 


University College, Bristol, has the credit 
of being the first in England in which the 
higher education of women has been con- 
ducted on a large scale in conjunction with 
thatof men. Its calendar shows that in 
the last session (its fourth) the college was 
attended by more than 500 students, of 
whom nearly half were women. A wide 
range in science and literature is covered 
by the lectures, of which there are more 
than forty distinct courses in the day, and 
more than twenty in the evening. 


Women at Work, a Louisville paper neatly 
gotten up and edited by Mrs. E. Housh, 
has received the following pleasant letter 
from John G. Whittier which closes with 
these beautiful words, ‘“‘I hope and trust 
your enterprise will be successful, and that 
your paper will hasten the day which shall 
see every ‘woman at work’ in the way she 
is best fitted for; and the suffering and anx- 
iety of the poor, and the unrest and aim- 
lessness of the rich of her sex shall give 
place to comfort, independence, and the 
happy consciousness, not only of self-help- 
fulness, but of doing good to others.” 





Oberlin College, at Oberlin, O., opened 
this fall with a larger number of students 
than usual. Prof. F. F. Jewett, of Tokio 
University, Japan, a graduate of Yale, has 
accepted the position of professor of chem- 
istry and mineralogy. A course of weekly 
lectures will be given to the students in all 
departments, each member of the faculty 
appearing in turn and discussing a topic 
connected with his special branch. Valuable 
additions have been made to the college 
library and an extension to the Ladies’ 
Hall begun. 


The Index says: ‘James Redpath sudden- 
ly disappeared, a year or so ago; and the 
report was soon after in circulation that his 
mind had been temporarily disordered, It 
is charitable to believe from what we read 
of his speeches in Ireland that he can hard- 
ly yet have recovered from the affection. 
There is no doubt that the Irish people have 
been, and are still in some respects, an op- 
pressed people. But such inflammatory 
and denunciatory addresses as he has of late 
been delivering contribute little to a wise 
and successful issue from the ills of their 
experience.” 


Mrs. Livermore delivered an address on 
“The Immortal Life,” in the Hall of the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, last 
Sunday evening, William H. Baldwin, Pres. 
ident of the Union, taking the other Sun- 
day evening services. It is the first time a wo- 
man has been invited to speak in Union Hall 
before the Young Men's Christian Union. 
Long before the time for commencing the 
services, the hali was packed, and the doors 
were closed, a placard in large letters at the 
head of the stairs announcing that there 
could be no farther admission to the hall, 
when people went away by hundreds. 


Edward D. Mansfield, who died last week 
at his home near Morrow, Ohio, contributed 
much to aid the Woman’s Rights movement 
in its early days, by the publication of a 
volume on the ‘‘Legal Rights of Women.” 
This book showed the disabilities of wives 
as they then existed, and the very statement 
of them in that consecutive manner 
called attention of both men and women to 
the cruel and barbarous laws which afflicted 
wives, and by which they were held in sub- 
jection. He was a distinguished lawyer, 
and his book carried the weight of his name 
and position, and was a great help. He 
was always known to be on the side of the 
rights of women. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. lead all other 
publishers this season in the amount of 
their contributions to poetical literature. 
Beside the latest work done by Longfellow 
and Holmes, they have in press ‘‘Ballads 
and other Verses,” by James T. Fields; 
“Under the Olives,” by Mrs. Annie Fields; 
anew volume of ‘‘Poems,” by Lucy Lar- . 
com; the ‘‘Dramatic Poems” of Bayard 
Taylor, an edition of Bret Harte’s ‘‘Com- 
plete Poetical Works;”’ ‘‘Lyrics and Son- 
nets,” a selection from previous vo:umes 
by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and are issuing 
Cambridge editions of Whittier’s and Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘Poetical Works,” including all 
that Whittier has ever published, and all 
that Longfellow has published, except his 
‘Ultima Thule.” 
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VIRGINIA COLORED EDUCATIONAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

Colored society has been somewhat agi- 
tated for weeks past, in anticipation of the 
meeting of the ‘Virginia Educational and 
Historical Association” in our midst. 

Of course I mean the Colored ‘‘Educs- 
tional and Historical Association,” and, as 
I write the words, I pause and realize with 
wonder that there is such a body in exist- 
ence, when we all remember that less than 
twenty years ago the law imposed heavy 
pena!ties on him who should teach a Negro 
to read! 

A modest pamphlet before me states the 
objects of the Association, organized in 
Richmond in 1875, and I find the name of 
Prof. Langston, now United States minister 
to Hayti, among its incorporators. Other 
changes no less important than the acquisi- 
tion of ‘‘book-learning,” have been going on 
in these years among our late chattels, and 
colored society is fast becoming an impor- 
tant element in communities like Lynch- 
burg, where it includes half the population 
of the place. As yet most of the heads of 
families are plying humble occupations, no 
“professional” characters having so far ap- 
peared in African circles, theugh they say, 
they will soon bave a doctor and a lawyer 
among them. Perhaps the highest in the 
scale at present, isthe worthy postal agent, 
who has held his responsible position for a 
number of years, and our good postmaster 
tells me, he is one of his most valued assist- 
ants. In point of wealth, the popular bar- 
ber, whose property is rated by the assessor 
at over $10,000 stands first. His family oc- 
cupies a handsome residence on Main street, 
and he is quite an important man about 
town. Then comes ‘Old John Kinckle,” 
the famous trunk man, who takes charge of 
everybody’s baggage, and of all the forlorn 
ladies and children traveling without es- 
corts, and never loses anything or forgets 
anybody. 

After these ‘‘prominent citizens” come a 
long array of tobacco-workers, who have 
learned to turn wages into real estate, as 
deftly as they twist ‘‘the weed” into rolls; 
grocers, hackmen, sextons of churches, a 
few mechanics, and sundry hotel waiters 
and inn or restaurant keepers, with here 
and there some well beloved servant, re- 
membered by ‘‘old master” in his will, and 
unlike the great body of slaves, endowed at 
the emancipation not only with possession 
of his own body, but also with somewhat of 
worldly gear wherewith to begin the new 
life before him. I should not omit in this 
enumeration of leaders in colored society, 
several African preachers, men of great in- 
fluence among their race, comfortable in the 
enjoyment of snug parsonages and good 
salaries, willingly furnished by the flocks, 
who attend upon their zealous ministrations. 

Among these families, all well-to-do, 
living in comfortable homes of their own, 
usually surrounded with flowers-and shrub- 
bery, fully provided with necessary furni- 
ture, musical instruments, books, pictures 
—all the usual appliances of domestic life 
in America, the members of the Educational 
Society were distributed during their stay 
in the city. Two or three meetings a day 
were held in the commodious African 
Methodist Church. The day sessions were 
devoted to discussions, the nights to hear- 
ing speeches, essays, etc. Some of the 
speakers displayed a great deal of native 
talent and no little culture, and more than 
one of them is beginning to attract atten- 
tion in this State, and elsewhere, as a writer, 
lecturer or preacher. If these Anglo-Afri- 
cans continue to improve as they have done 
in the past decade, our Anglo-Saxons must 
look to their laurels in literature and ora- 
tory. 

Du Chaillu tells us that the wild Africans 
round their camp fires in the jungle make 
speeches five hours long, and tell marvel- 
lous tales of folk-lore handed down for 
generations. What may we not expect 
then of the Negro-American, when western 
civilization has cultivated his oriental im- 
agination? 

On the second day of the meeting, my 
sister and I attended one of the early ses- 
sions of the Association. Only the mem- 
bers of the Society were present, indeed, 
hardly all of them. The assembly was very 
quiet and orderly, afew earnest men and 
women discussed intelligently some of the 
weightiest problems of our day and coun- 
try. As we entered, the Rev. Mr. Brooks 
was reading a list of grievances in regard to 
the colored public schools of Richmond and 
elsewhere, the want of proper accommoda- 
tions for the increasing number of pupils, 
the lack of high schools, and especially the 
refusal of school boards to employ colored 
teachers. The injustice of the last was 
forcibly dwelt upon. The white teachers 
were not in sympathy with their pupils, 
sometimes the teachers were unfit for the 
places. Persons who could not have gained 
positions in the white schools, were. em- 
ployed. Colored students graduated at 
normal schools, spent much time and 
money in preparation ‘for the teachers’ 
work, and were then refused employment 
in the schools for their own race. The 
speaker stated his case very clearly, and 
commented very forcibly on the different 
counts in his indictment, and I believe no 


impartial person could fail to perceive the 
truth and justice of his remarks, which 
seemed to meet the unanimous approval of 
the assembly. 

The white Educational Association of the 
State had lately met, anda gentleman who 
was present told me that the meeting was 
rather dull. Ifthat august body, which ad- 
mits only Caucasians to its sessions, could 
have heard Mr. Brooks's charges against the 
State and city boards of education, dispas- 
sionately stated, and abundantly proved by 
facts, the meeting would have been render- 
ed far from ‘‘dull,” quite lively indeed for 
some of those officials. 

In the public gatherings of Negroes, for 
some years after the war, there was a dispo- 
sition to go over and over the ancient 
wrongs of their race; the sad story, al] too 
true, of the sorrows of slavery, curiously 
intermingled with much intense religious 
experience, was endlessly repeated, with 
unvarying denunciations of the ‘‘white 
folks,” the cause of all their woes. The 
style of argument was conspicuously absent 
on this occasion. The members of the 
assembly were looking anxiously forward, 
not backward. The needs of the Negro, 
his ignorance, and poverty, the great obsta- 
cles to his welfare, were evidently fully un- 
derstood by those present. The superior 
advantages of the ‘‘other race,” were fre- 
quently alluded to, but without passion or 
bitterness. A great desire to improve their 
condition, a strong appeal for justice from 
those holding the reins of power, a full 
knowledge of their citizenship in the Repub. 
tic, and of their right to what they claimed 
—this was all. 

The discussion was marked with dignity 
and courtesy, and when Mr. Brooks’s list 
was ended, another subject was taken up. 
This was aresolution denouncing in severe 
term the want of interest shown by the col- 
ored teacLers and ministers of the State in 
the objects of this society. The resolution 
had been read and seconded, when a very 
mild-looking young’ Negro with a dark 
brown skin, silky hair and whiskers, and a 
peculiarly soft musical voice, wearing spec- 
tacles and very neatly dressed, rose, and 
begged a moment’s delay, that he might say 
a word for the absent teachers, unable to 
defend themselves against such harsh words. 
He thought there was no lack of interest 
felt by colored teachers in their work, and 
in this Society, so well-calculated to aid 
that work, but most of them were very, 
very poor. He came from a back country 
district himself, and frequently met other 
teachers from mountain districts. They 
were generally intelligent and well-fitted 
for their works, full of zeal for their race, 
and he knew that most of them would very 
gladly attend the meetings if they had the 
means. But their pay as teachers was so 
very small, their school terms often very 
short, their salaries frequently not paid 
until long after they were due. They had 

to struggle hard to live, some of them had 
not a respectable suit of clothes. He really 
thought the vesolution was tou severe in its 
censure of teachers, and he entreated that it 
might be reconsidered and modified a little. 
The young man was so earnest, and at the 
same time so gentle and persuasive in man- 
ner, that it seemed impossible to resist his 
pathetic appeal for the teachers, and the 
resolution was promptly modified, in ac- 
cordance with his request, so as to refer to 
those ‘‘able to attend the meetings of the 
Society.” Then the Reverend Mr. Brooks 
rose again, and took off the clause relating 
to the preachers, but he did not want any 
words modified about them, not he! On 
the contrary, he proceeded in stinging terms 
to denounce such ministers of his race, and 
he declared they were many, as wilfully 
withheld from their flocks knowledge with- 
in their power to bestow, such men as op- 
posed all progress, and actually advocated 
ignorance. 

The Rev. Mr. Brooks isa black Negro, 
by no mears well-favored, but certainly en- 
dowed with the gift of language in a remark- 
able degree; some one has pronounced him 
among the most eloquent men in Virginia. 


As he stood, denouncing with fierce invec- ‘ 


tive the false prophets of his people, his 
lean form swaying with emotion, his black 
eyes flashing with fiery zeal, his long fore- 
finger cutting the air, as his intense voice 
pierced the stillness, which pervaded the 
large almost empty building about him, he 
seemed to personate some avenging spirit, 
intent on retribution. For my part, I should 
have been glad to see him suddenly endued 
with the supernatural strength his appear- 
ance seemed to imply, and wished he would 
rush out into the streets and ‘“‘compel to 
come in,” not only the black, but all the 
white ministers of the town, for if there is 
a class among us, who hinder our progress 
asa people, and are blind and deaf to the 
signs of the times, it is the so called leaders 
of our churches, too often recreant to their 
high calling as God’s messengers to man. I 
could but heartily reécho his ringing words, 
that if the shepherds who pretended to lead 
their flocks, could not really ‘“‘march in the 
van of the onward movement called for on 
every hand, they bad better at once step 
down and out, and leave their places to be 
filled by more worthy guides.” 

When Mr. Brooks closed his remarks, 
Mr. Cromwell,editor of the People’s Advocate, 








President of the Society, anda very able 
presiding officer, read from the printed pro- 
ceedings of the National Conference of col- 
ored men, held at Nashville recently, an 
essay delivered by himself on that occasion 
upon the Industrial an¢d Technical Educa- 
tion needed by all classes, but especially by 
the colored youth of our country. 

It was something out of the common line 
te hear a Negro, evidently familiar with 
his subject, which he handled with marked 
ability, urge the establishment of industrial 
schools as a means to prevent attacks upon 
property, by the communistic spirit abroad 
inthe land. The essay was full of force, 
and called special attention to the fact that 
the Negro. asa freedman, no longer pro- 
tected by the landed aristocracy of the 
country, was fast losing his foothold in avo 
cations once deemed peculiarly his own, 
now being rapidly filled by white laborers, 
—‘'barbers, caterers, white-washers, tobacco 
workers among the men, cooks, nurses, and 
maids-of-all-work among the women,” all 
showing that the Negro was being crowded 
out of his old places. The deficiency upon 
the one hand not being compensated by a 
co1responding increase in more honorable 
and lucrative callings on the other. The 
speaker argued that all this showed the 
urgent need of skilled artisans in the race. 
Mr. Cromwell's conclusions are well worth 
the attention of all interested in the welfare 
of the Negro-American. He said: 

The establishment of industrial and tech- 
nical schools demands our earliest attention 
and our most persistent efforts. First, be- 
cause in that section of country in which 
the majority of our people are found, and 
where they bave been accustomed to labor 
in the different trades, the opportunities for 
learning trades in the past, afforded through 
the self-interest of the slave-holder, do not 
now exist, owing to thé increasing hostili- 
ties of trade unions, founded on caste. 
Second, because no institution exists to-day 
in the South which has ample facilities for 
giving that thorough and comprehensive 
technical instruction needed. There ‘are 
institutions in which this instruction is inci- 
dental and subordinate, where a few—two 
or three—can learn a few trades and callings, 
but no ar where this is the principal de- 
sign and not secondary to other objects. 
Third, because the present system of educa- 
tion will result in an undue prominence of 
professional men, of lawyers without briefs, 
doctors without patients, preachers without 
congregations, starving in the midst of 
plenty, while the hidden resources of our 
country lie undeveloped for those of anoth- 
er race who have received the benefits of a 
technical education. Fourth, because the 
first result of this new training will be to 
give the race a direct representation in the 
industrial, manufacturing, and commercial 
interestsof the country. Fifth, at present 
our youth are confined to a few occupations, 
by reason of the prejudices and traditions 
of the past; but this practical education, by 
developing our talent and mechanical skill 
to a higher degree than can be reached by 
mere empiricism, will unquestionably open, 
and open forever, lucrative avenues of em- 
ployment hitherto confined to the white 
American. Sixth, because if the Negro 
possesses art capabilities of a high order, 
this is the best possible preparation for their 
rational and symmetrical development. 

After Mr. Cromwell’s sensible address, a 
young man whose straight hair and fair 
c mplexion showed his relationship to the 
race whose prejudices against the African 
are so insurmountable and withal so incon- 

sistent, made some remarks. 

One of the old ideas fast dying out in re- 
gard to Negroes, is the one which considers 
all intellect and originality among them as 
confined to those of mixed blood. This 
mistake was very noticeable on the present 
occasion. Although, as in all Negro assem- 
blies, there was a considerable mulatto ele- 
ment, the leaders and chief speakers were 
usually the real Negroes; the President be- 
ing of ginger-cake color, with close curling 
hair and thick lips, and other members as 
black or blacker than he. The mulattoes, 
though not lacking in intelligence seemed 
to be rather in the background, and the 
present speaker, with some diffidence, intro- 
duced a resolution inquiring as to the rela- 
tive disbursement of school money of the 
State and Peabody funds, among the white 
and colored schools, The resolution was 
read with hesitancy, and not particularly 
well-worded, and when the speaker looked 
around for the endorsement of his compan- 
ions, a dark member rose, and without al- 
luding to the subject involved, remarked 
that he did not think his friend’s resolution 
was clearly expressed. The “‘light com- 
plected” youth seemed much embarrassed, 
and asked what was the matter. One or 
two brethren proceeded to criticize his res- 
olution; then the soft-voiced black member 
with the silky whiskers and the spectacles, 
stepped to his side, and said in gentle tones; 

“Don’t you see, you have used ‘financial’ 
and ‘funds’ in the same sentence. That 
won’t do.” 

Then another one said that this subject 
was a very important one indeed, there was 
no doubt the colored schools failed to re- 
ceive a full share of the public money; it 
was much too important to be expressed in 
unintelligible terms, and therefore he pro 
posed an amendment. Then another sug- 
gested something else, and others still 
further changes, until at last, after an ani- 
mated discussion of the resolution, during 
which the fair-skinned resolver blushed and 
flushed and at last subsided into his place, 
with an expression as if a mountain had sat 
down upon him. Then one of the dark 





brothers stated decidedly that that resolu- 
tion would not do at all, but should be laid 
on the table, and during the recess, the 
member who had introduced it up, had bet- 
ter consult with the President and find out 
what he did want to say, and when it was 
written out in proper form, the Association 
would doubtless pass it. 

Nothing shows a more decided improve- 
ment with the negroes, than this care in the 
use of language. There has always been 
among them a tendency towards redundant 
expressions, and the use or abuse of so- 
norous words, no matter how ill applied, 
has been conspicuous with the race, calling 
forth merciless ridicule from other national- 
ities. This, like other defects caused by 
lack of mental training, is fast passing 
away, and the negro, a natural elocutionist, 
will soon learn to master the difficulties of 
a language as foreign to his tropical mind 
as is the land whither he finds himself trans- 
planted, to the race destined for an equatori 
al clime. 

The night sessions of the society were 
fully attended by colored people, and vari- 
ous interesting essays were read. One, 
by Prof. Jones, once a slave in my hus- 
band’s family, now a teacher in the Rich- 
mond Institute, and a very promising lec- 
turer, was on the question of the “Support 
of High Schools by the State.” It was 
thought especially good. and those by Miss 
Dickinson, of Richmond, and Miss Kinckle, 
of Lynchburg, the latter on ‘Rural School 
Teaching,” attracted much attention. With 
the exception of a Pennsylvanian, brought 
here by a missionary society to teach ne- 
groes, and later made a teacher in the 
colored public school, not one white man 
was present atany meeting. Not a reporter 
appeared, and the daily papers did not 
notice the meeting, except by publishing 
the minutes, furnished by the President. 

“It is very different in Richmond,” said a 
member of the society, evidently rather 
hurt by the lack of interest among white 
people, ‘“‘There, many white citizens attend- 
ed our meetings, all the papers sent report 
ers, and the Association was fully reported 
every day.” 

“The white people take no interest in us,” 
said a young teacher, who can show flatter- 
ing certificates of scholarship, but has hith- 
erto vainly sought a place in our public 
schools, ‘‘they do not visit our churches or 
schools, or meetings of any sort; they have 
nothing to do with us, except as they need 
our services; and then, when we want to 
teach the children of our own race, they 
refuse us a place, and say no colored teach- 
ers of moral character or proper qualifica- 
tions can be found. The newspapers will 
not help us; they fill their columns with 
everybody’s views about the white schools; 
but if we want a petition for a colored 
teacher printed, or wish to ask for any im- 
provement in the colored schools, they will 
only insert such articles at advertising rates, 
and then in such fine type that it requires a 
magnifying glass to read them.” 

Just now there is much agitation in re- 
gard to public school interests, all over the 
State. The colored people are by no means 
alone in their grievances. Public schools 
have had ‘many difficulties to contend against, 
espccially in regard to funds. We should 
long ago have had national aid to educate 
our vast illiterate classes, and doubtless 
would have obtained it, had we had states- 
men instead of politicians as our national 
representatives. ‘‘There is a good time 
coming,” however, and the negro’s opportu- 
nity is at hand. New issues are coming up, 
new parties are forming, andif the negro 
will but be true to the best interests of his 
race, he, holding the balance of power, 
will soon be able to secure all that he now 
lacks, OrrA LANGHORNE. 

Lynchburg, Va. 





TYPICAL WOMEN ‘OF THE “WOMEN’S 
CONGRESS.” 


Of some of the ladies in attendance at 
the ‘‘Woman’s Congress” last week, Lilian 
Whiting says, reportorially, in the Boston 
Traveller : 

“There are present a galaxy of brilliant 
women. 

“Mrs. Kate N. Doggett, of Chicago, the 
President of the Congress, is a lady who has 
both represented and infused a higher cul- 
ture in the West than has any other West- 
ern woman, It is the aroma of education, 
so to speak, that Mrs. Doggett represents. 
She is, in Chicago, the apostle, par excel 
lence, of delles-lettres; of all that makes up 
polite culture; and she would perhaps be 
surprised to know how her influence radi- 
ates through the Western States. An author, 
an art connoisseur, an elegant woman of so- 
ciety, Mrs. Doggett is indeed pretminently 
fitted to be the President of the American 
Woman’s Congress. 

‘Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is a representa- 
tive American woman; it would be truer 
still to say an ideal American woman. The 
lady who is an honored guest at European 
palaces, who honors by her presence, all 
that the world calls great, and who conse- 
crates her fine and rare gifts and her rich 
experience to the ennobling of humanity; 
what indeed can we say when words fall 
silent and avail nothing? Whether speak- 
ing Greek in Athens, or addressing a Parisi- 
an audience in its native tongue, or English 





in Boston or the far West, Mrs. Howe is 
always the same elegant lady, the learned 
scholar, the true helpful woman. 

‘Mrs. Mary A. Livermore is known and 
loved by the nation. Her lifework has been 
varied, and peculiarly adapted to each 
special want of the time. Indeed in any 
reference to Mrs. Livermore one always re- 
calls the lines which her life so beautifully 
exemplifies: 

“Where the world needs workers, be there; 
Where there's wrong, then make it right; 

Where there's need, —there is thy mission, 
Toil through darkness on to light. 

“Mrs. Livermore always gives of her best, 
whether it be of material or of spiritual 
gifts. Her work in the Sanitary cause in 
the war isa part of our national history. 
Other work, whose effects lie hidden in the 
individual lives she has inspired to higher 
outlooks, is not less important because less 
conspicuous. It js a practical, universal 
help that Mrs. Livermore gives to the West, 
and especially to the women of the West, 
when she goes among them. 

‘‘Mrs. Lucy Stone is the woman who, of 
all others, has been a pioneer in this pre- 
empting the field of higher life, and broader 
opportunities for women, and who has 
made it possible for them to attain a growth 
that demands this congress and other or- 
ganizations. Mrs. Stone is the modern 
Portia, clear, logical, comprehensive. She 
is the ideal organizer. ‘Mrs. Lucy Stone 
should have been a lawyer,’ remarked Mr. 
Halstead, of Cincinnati, ‘she has the finest 
pcewer of logic of any woman I ever knew.’ 

“Mrs. Mary Clemmer who, it may be 
safely said, takes the first place in America 
of women journalists, is, too, as is well- 
known, a poet and a novelist. The versa- 
tility of Mrs. Clemmer's gifts is as conspic- 
uous as their brilliancy. It is a striking 
instance of the power of journalism that, 
while Mrs. Clemmer isan able litterateur, 
it is by her journalistic work that she is 
best known. Because it is the work of rare 
excellence. Mrs. Clemmer originated a line 
of Washington correspondence that placed 
that branch of journalism on an exalted 
plane. She had an eye for something above 


| millinery, and ‘‘A Woman's Letter from 


Washington” is a recognized authority in 
the political and social world, in its insights 
of statesmanship, and its clear, sympathetic 
comprehensions of character. 

“Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell is a 
woman who comes to the people, whether 
from the pulpit or in daily life, as truly the 
minister, the helper. A woman of that 
fine quality of judgment, earnest convic- 
tions, strength and purity of purpose,—the 
world is indeed better that she lives in it. 

Mrs. Ednah Dean Cheney is, perhaps, best 
known as a poet, althongh poetry is only 
one form of expression to her. An art 
writer, an authority on esthetic culture, 
she brings to the problem of the social life 
of to-day the union of practical sagacity 
and poetic insight. 

‘‘Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, of the 
editorial staff of the Chicago /nter-Ocean, is 
a representative woman of journalism. As 
‘‘Lizzie Boynton,” when a young lady, her 
stories and other literary contributions to 
Chicago publications attracted general at- 
tention; and her later work upon the Jater- 
Ocean is marked by a purity of style and an 
elevation of sentiment, that is a marked aid 
in the support of women’s claims to this 
field of labor.” 

pepnaiiiiiaenedeieidamepiginmtie 

A WOMAN LAWYER WINS HER CASE. 

Miss Helen MacDonald, a resident of this 
city has had a long contested case of :n- 
fringement of her patent for a “Skirt Pro- 
tector.” She has repeatedly had decisions 
inher favor, and as often an appeal has 
been taken. Miss MacDonald has mainly 
conducted the case herself, and deserves 
great credit for praiseworthy persistency in 
defending her rights. The following report 
taken from the daily papers shows: — 

Judge Lowell of the United States court 
rendered a decision yester jay in the case of 
Helen M. MacDonald vs. John Shepard et 
al, in favor of the complainant. The sub- 
ae over which a long legal battle 

as been fought is a water-proof skirt pro- 
tector, a strip of water-proof material which 
is designed to be sewed to the bottom of 4 
lady’s dress to protect it from moisture and 
dirt. The history of the litigation up to 
the present point has been interesting and 
somewhat unusual, and has also attracted 
considerable public attention from time to 
time, as sympathy for Miss MacDonald in 
her struggle to obtain what she believed to 
be her rights has manifested itself. The 
feature that makes the history particularly 
interesting is that Miss MacDonald has con 
ducted much of the case herself, examining 
the witnesses and even arguing before the 
courts. She made application for a patent 
May 10, 1873, and her troubles soon began. 
Action on her application was delayed, she 
having ventured to make it without the as- 
sistance of a lawyer, and several months af- 
terwards she found herself forced into an 
interference suit by New York parties. The 
case was first heard before the examiner 0 
interferences, whose decision was in Miss 
MacDonald’s favor asthe original inventor. 
Next, on an appeal by the New York par- 
ties, the case was heard before the board of 
appeal, and the decision of the examiner 
was sustained. Again an appeal was taken, 
and the case went before the commissioner 
of patents, General Leggett. General But- 
ler, who had been acting as Miss MacDon- 
ald’s cousel, was not able to attend to the 
business at this time, and Miss MacDonald 
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made her début as a lawyer and argued her 
own cause before the commissioner, Au- 
gust 24,1874. His decision was in her fa- 
vor, making the third in the patent-office 
department, and the final one, from which 
no appeal could be taken. The patent, 
therefore, issued September 29, 1874, a 

ear and five months after application had 
bond filed. 

During this time a large number of in- 
fringers has begun the manufacture of the 
protectors, so great was the demand for the 
goods, and had made and were makieg 
arge sums of money by their sale. As 
many as fifty manufacturers and jobbers in 
New York and Boston were upon the list. 
In November, 1874, within about a month 
from the time the patent was issued to her, 


‘ Miss MacDonald instituted a suit against 


certain Boston parties, which was decided 
in April, 1876, in her favor by Judge Shep- 
ley. While they were accounting before a 
master Miss Macdonuald’s opponents applied 
to have the case reopened, on the ground of 
newly discovered evidence. Testimony 
was offered by both sides, but before decis- 
ison was reached Judge Shepley died, and 
the case had to be gone over again before 
Judge Lowell. Miss MacDonald conduct- 
ed her own case, so far as the examination 
of the witnesses was concerned, and pre- 
pared the brief from which her counsel ar- 
ued. The court decided in her favor in 
ecember, 1879, and one case was disposed 
of. But there were other infringers who 
had been selling the goods. Shepard & 
Norwell were singled out. They were sell- 
ing goods manufactured by G. Sidenbery & 
Co., of New York, who had given bonds 
to protect them. In January Miss Mac- 
Donald applied for a temporary injunction 
against Shepard & Norwell, and it was 
granted. Then evidence was taken on the 
main case. Miss MacDonald examined 
and cross examined the witnesses and made 
the argument in her own behalf. She was 
opposed by Couusellor Dickerson of New 
York, and it is on this suit that the decision 
in her favor was rendered yesterday. This 
is the second time that Miss MacDonald 
has met Mr. Dickerson in court and won 
her case. In September, 1879, she drewa 
bill and prepared the necessary papers for 
bringing suit against Sidenbery & Co., and 
also applied for an injunction. She made 
the argument herself in the United States 
court in New York and obtained the in- 
junction. The suit is now pending there 
waiting the decision in the Boston case, It 
will be at once taken up by Miss MacDon- 
ald and pressed toa trial or a settlement 
upon her own terms. 
—-_——_ +2 
WOMAN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION. 

We direct attention to the advertisement 
of the Women’s Relief Association, which 
has been organize d in Petaluma, Cal., and 
is to be uncer the management of the women 
of whm the Association is composed. 

Their plan isto give benefits of $1000, 
$2060 or more as the members may wish to 
secure to their children or nominee. 

The Annuals are to be about the same as 
those of the Mutual Relief, but thear assess- 
ments are to be on what is called the ‘‘Grad 
ed Scale,” as follows: For those under 25 
when they join, $1; under 30, $1.10; under 
35, $1.20; under 40, $1.30; under 45, $1.50, 
and under 50, $1.75. These assessments 
are not to be raised above the amount 
established when joining. 

This grade of assessments will be much 
less expensive to the younger members, 
while it will be about the same to the older 
ones, as experience shows that the result of 
this plan of assessing according to age, 
keeps the average age lower, as it induces 
more young members to join. Again, they 
will not have to raise but about three assess- 
ments to every four deaths, as the other will 
be paid out of the surplus, 

The Society has certainly many good 
points, as they have combined the best fea- 
tures of the Mutual Relief with some excel- 
lent points of the United workmen and the 
graded plan of others so popular now in 
the States. Wespeak for the Women’s Re- 
lief Association success. 
> o¢——____-—- 


HOUSEHOLD TALKS. 








Mrs. Diaz, in halls and parlors, is giving 
“talks,” which touch upon matters of inter- 
est to the household. Lately at Plymouth 
the Old Colony Memorial gave a report of 
these ‘‘taiks,” from which we extract as 
follows. 

The point was made that the affairs of 
the country are controlled by individuals, 
(either as voters cr us immediate actors) and 
individuals are controlled by character. 
Again, as character is largely moulded by 
home influences, and as woman is, or may 
be, the most potent of these influences, 
therefore it is for the interest of the whole 
country that woman havea careful prepara- 
tion for the mission, so often declared to be 
hers, of training up her children, and that 
she have opportunities of fulfilling this mis- 
sion. The inquiry was started if at present 
unnecessary cooking and unnecessary sew- 
ing are not hindrances to such fulfillment. 
On Friday evening it will be shown, among 
other things, why it is that woman’s time is 
considered of less account than man’s time. 
Some of the lecture was of a humorous na- 
ture, but most of it dealt with practical 
Oe ower es 

The concluding talk touched upon the 
Woman Question. The real question is, not 
what women shall do, but, who shall decide 
what she shall do? Since woman, equally 
with man, has intelligence, common sense, 
and moral sense, why not decide for herself? 
Some scripture texts place woman under 
man’s authority, still all would agree that in 
case his commands conflict with the voice 
of her conscience, conscience is the higher 
authority. Why then should the woman 
questions be decided by man? Since a 
woman is likely to know at least as well as 





a man, what is right, what is proper and 
what is womanly, there is no call for his in- 
terference. 

If there is one person more than another 
who should take interest in the public 
schools, it is the mother. The responsi- 
bilities of motherhood do not cease when 
her.children enter the schools. Choice of 
studies, of teachers, of committees; the 
matter of ventilation, position of pupils 
while studying, ways in which school influ- 
ences affect character, these are woman’s 
private affairs. All public affairs are only 
private affairs bundled together for conveni- 
ence in handling. ’ 

In “society,” as at present constituted, 
people seem to meet, not heart to heart, but 
purse to purse. In a true “‘society,” the 
basis should be character, ideas, and natural 
attraction. 

Deference to wealth was spoken of as 
being shown equally by the poor and the 
rich: The cure is self-respect. Those who 
have their own life-work marked out, their 
own high purposes to attain, will be little 
affected by the slights, the frowns, the in- 
civilities, the condescensions of the wealthy 
and the learned. From all such things they 
can take refuge in themselves. They can 
‘go into the house when it rains.’’ The 
whole of the saying is, ‘‘He doesn’t know 
enough to go into the house when it rains.” 
Just so. There are some who do not know 
enough; who have no house. Some whose 
chief object in life seems to be to make a 
good appearance, to take their cue from 
people above them in position, and to do as 
these would think the proper thing. 


> 
eo 


HOW TO VIEW JUPITER. 





No one who feels any interest in the 
carth’s sister planets should lose the present 
opportunity,to view Jupiter and his system 
of satellites through a telescope. It will be 
twelve years before the earth is so near this, 
the chief of all the planets, again. It is 
not necessary to visit an observatory in or- 
der to enjoy fine views of Jupiter. Evena 
good opera glass will show one or two of 
his moons, and a modern three inch achro- 
matic will give, probably, a better view of 
the planet than the astronomers were able 
to obtain with their largest telescopes a 
hundred years ago. The telescopes of 
street exhibitors are often of excellent qual- 
ity, and they will show the shadows of Ju- 
piter’s moons upon his surface when the 
moons are between him and the sun, The 
times of these transits, as they are called, 
may be obtained from the nautical almanac. 
Much may be done with ordinary spy- 
glasses. A pocket spyglass will show the 
moons, and one whose object glass is much 
above an inch in diameter can, by a very 
simple device, be made powerful enough to 
skow the main belt, in a good atmosphere. 
The eye piece of an ordinary spyglass con- 
sists of two little brass tubes, each contain- 
ing two glasses. By separating these tubes 
three or four inches farther than usual the 
magnifying power is greatly increased. 
This may be managed with a piece of card 
tubing, or an optician, for a few shillings, 
willmake a neat brass tube that will ad- 
mirably answer the purpose. In this way 
a spyglass with an objective 114 inch in di- 
ameter may be made to show Jupiter's 
equatorial belt, and the disappearance of 
his moons when they go into his shadow. 
It will also plainly show Saturn’s rings; 
but, of course, it will not separate the two 
rings, or reveal the mysterious gauze ring. 
A first-rate three or four inch telescope, 
however, will do allthis and much more. 
Jupiter passed his nearest point to the earth 
on Wednesday, and we are now being rap- 
idiy whirled away from him, but he will be 
the most conspicuous object in the evening 
sky for a long time to come. 








HUMOROUS. 


“‘T believe in bananas in the abstract, but 
not in the concrete,” said the old gentleman, 
as Pa painfully arose from the asphalt 
walk. 


The moral of the Ladies’ Deposit Com- 
pany fable is, it seems, that finance should 
be taught in the schools. Anything else! 
wonder the teachers. 


An elderly resident of Newtown was ap- 
proached by an agent for a cyclopedia. ‘I 
guess I won't get one,” said the elderly resi- 
dent, and frankly added: ‘I know I never 
could learn to ride one of the pesky things.” 


‘Why do you cry, John? What has 
burt you?” ‘*Mamma—boo-hoo! boo-hoo! 
Yesterday I fell down and hurt myself— 
boo-hoo! boo-hoo!” “Yesterday! then why 
do you-cry to-day?” ‘Oh! because you 
were not at home yesterday.” 


_ A young mother, in despair of ever teach- 
ing her idle little girl, aged four, her letters, 
and thinking that perhaps the child knew 
more than she would admit, said: ‘Now, 
Katie, I won’t try to teach you to-day. You 
shall be mother and teach me, my letters.” 
‘‘May I really and truly be mother?” said 
Kate. ‘Yes, my darling.” ‘‘Let us begin 
then,” was the response. ‘You have been 
a very good child to-day, and you may have 
a whole holiday,” and Katie shut up the 
book and ran off laughing. 


‘What! that coffee all gone?” ‘‘Yis 
mam. There isn’t a blessed drawin’ left in 
the box.” ‘‘What! four pounds of coffee 
used up in our small family in one week?” 
‘Small family? Musha, thin, Mam, there’s 
two of yez an’ the maid, and there’s me and 
me foive admirers, who has aich a night to 
hisself, and how ye can make a small fami- 
WV out of tin o’ us is beyant me intirely. I 

on’t know what ye’ll do whin 1 come to fill 
in th’ other two nights o’ the week wid 
young men who wants a sup 0’ hot coffee 
for to keep the chills away !”—Chic. 





THEONLY MEDICINE 


That Acts at the Same Time on | 


4 THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS 
meee find the KIDNEYS. 
ers of the 


Great organs are the natural cleans- 
Ifthey work well, health 
Tin he tae they acne cleke 

TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Bfliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 

dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Repy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 


are developed because the blood is poisoned 
with the Ss that should beve been 
expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the healthy action and all these 
destroying evils will banished ; neglect 


- 


* 


them and you will live but to suffer, 
‘Thousands have been cured. Try it 
will add one more to the number. Take it 


and health willonce more gladden your heart. 
the torment 


oripatisn unt) Blise freee wom 00m” 
Wny be 80 fearful because of dis- 
ordefed urine? 

Kwpwey-Wort will cure you. Try a pack- 
age at once and be satisfied. 

Itisa dry vegetable compound and 

One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 

Your Druggist has it, or will get it Sor 
you. Insist upon having tt. Price, $1.00. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Proprietors, 

4 CWilleend post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 


i —s i oe FF Se + SP 
» 
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In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase @ 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
prietors of this celeb d remedy now pre- 
pare it in liquid form as well as dry. 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 

LIQUID AND DRYSOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
Burtington, Vt. 











MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 


S PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE Is radical and en- 
tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE 
GION} IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERYCUS 8YS- 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, I3 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actin harmony with the laws that 
govern the female system. 

For thecure of Kidney Complaints of cither 


sex, this Compound is uns ssed 


urpa: . 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Mb eens Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors Jaboratory. 

No, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 
Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 

Mrs. Pinkbam freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for po hlets. Address as above. 

No family should be without Lydia E, Pinkham": 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious 
ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 

Sold by Druggists. 

















A sovereign cure in all forms of Nervous Debil 
We Broken-down Constitutions, Heart Affections,} 
ertigo, Weakness of Kidneys, Bladder, and! 
Urinary Organs,Female Weakness, restoring Ex+ 
uste Vitality, Vigorous Health and Manhood, 
CURES all diseases arising from Alcohol, 
‘obacco, Opium, &c. All forms of Nervous 
and Brain 
Dizziness, Para}ysis, Neuralgia, Nervous Head- 
ache, er ~* a Tremens, Se. Se 
Ny Chemists and A: ecaries, 


std by a Druggists, __Send tor Pamphlet. 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 
23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 


Cream, 5 cents; a \ierwy itew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cente, All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


iseases, such as Lapse of Memory, 

















ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Chureh, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior styie and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


Ry § 
fo 


Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any addrees. 


LADIES? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
trom Measure and Warranted, 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 
CED . 


(pila 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 


MISS H. L. LANG’S 











Union Under Flannel. 


DRESS-REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM, 


Removed on account of Fire, to 


Chemelette. 








BODEN ZoRHHE Dw 
HOPEY ZOXPHEDH 











Emancipation Waist. 
Opp. Park Street Church, Boston. 


The Committee appointed by the New Fugland Woman's 

Club, upon which may be found, among others, the names ot 

Mrs. Dr. Dio Lewis, Mrs. C. M, Severance, 

Mrs. Dr. 5. K. Brown, Dr. Mary J. Safford, 

Miss Lucia M, Peabody, Mrs. Phebe N, Keudall, 

Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, Miss H. L Brown, 
Recommend these garments as the best that can be made 
practicable for women's wear, upoD Hygienic Principlas. 
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For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


“ravi Pete 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK Is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms, 





R. MARSTON &.CO. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 








Homeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Office hours from 2 to 4 P. x. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 PF. m., daily. 
Saturday excepted. 





Wednesday and 
Dr. Mary J. Safford, 
Residence and office, 


308 Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 2 a. m.. 5 to 6 P. m. 


Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 
Has returned to her residence, 
75 Chester Sq., near Tremont St. 
Office Hours, 10 A, M. to1 P. M. and 
Thursdays. All other days engaged by appointment, ~ 


_Dr. Sara E. Brown, 











319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Office Hours, A. M., 10 to 1; P. M., 2 to 4, 


ELEC TRI CITY. 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ELECTRIC AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Ha made Electricity a remedial t, and a 

special study, and having used it daily in her office 
ractice for twelve years, is competent to administer 
t safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial in 
debility, mervous prostration, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
ecrofula, enlargements, etc.,etc. Her 

Mygienic Kidney Compound, 
has never failed to remove inflammation from the 
Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi as found in 
the gall ducts, painful wicturisions, incontinence, 
etc,, etc. Her 

improved Hygienic Plasters 
for rheumatism, sciatica, pains in the back, should- 
ers, and joints, worn on the neck to relieve head- 
ache, over the liver to create action, etc., etc. A sure 
cure for Bunions. Her 

Hygienic Hair Pomade, 

preventing y hair; her Solution for the scalp, to 
prevent baldness, and to allay irritation, her Sodom. 
nal and Umbilical Supporters, Trusses and Blastic 
Bands are well known to the public. Aliso Urinals 
and Syringes. Office, 

28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, . . South Weymouth. 

Send stamp for circulars. 











EMANCIPATION WAISTS. 


>A 







——=s 


[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac- 
tured by the unde ed from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. S. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 


I. D. ALLEN & ©O., 2i Winter Street, 
CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 


Ans boltey’ Jomtien ore ~y* 

es who canno’ t ready-made 

ments are invited to call at A 4 manufactory und 

— their — — — be executed Je the best 
"er and at a vance 

ready-made germents, nes paces ata 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston. 


The Union Under-Flannel. 


[Patented Oct. 27, 1868.] 


The ever increasing popular- 
ity of this most sensible hygien- 
ic ent ful 
making an earnest request to 
all the ladies who have never 
worn the Union Under- Flan- 
nels, that they will not allow 
another season to without 
purchasing a set of these suits, 
and giving them a fair trial. La- 
dies who have tried them say 
A that nothing would induce them 
to return to wearing the old- 
fashioned vests and drawers. 
Their universal verdict is, “Try 
them once and you will never 
want to wear the others.” Ask 
for them at the leading Cy 
honses, and if not fou: 
there, send to us for Price-List 
ulars, or refer for prices 


















and Circ! 
in our advertisement in this 
paper of October 9. 


GEORGE FROST & CO, 
287 DEVONSHIRE STREET, . BOSTON, MASS. 


KNABE 


PIANO -FORTES, 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and 
Durability. 


GABLER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


The best Medium-Priced Pianos in the World. 


Terms Reasonable. Pianos on Instal- 
ments, Pianos to Rent. 


PIANOS TUNED BY COMPETENT TUNERS. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt:. 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 
Over Williams & Everett's. 
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A REASON WHY. 

Eprror JournaL:—Permit me to say, I 
wondered to see you copy without dissent 
this sentiment of “John Scales:” “When 
men themselves regard” a school meeting a8 
of slight importance, as compared with a 
town, city or State elections, why should 
women take a different view?” Why should 
they? Because they have always claimed, 
as the nobler men have claimed for them, 
that they desired the Suffrage in order to 
beneficently affect questions of morality 
and of social weal. Preéminent among 
these is the school question. Nowhere 
could woman better show her vaunted wis- 
dom and beneficence in politics, than she 
can in modifying the policy of the public 
schools. It is a worthy place to begin. 
Many women claim the Suffrage in a spirit 
scarcely nobler or more womanly than little 
Kate showsat the table: she doesn’t particu- 
larly like oranges, but she clamors for one 
because “Johnny’s got an orange and I 
think I might have one.” 

To the statement that, as the country is 
constantly risking ship-wreck by the vote 
of ignorance, it would be noble in women 
to ask the Suffrage only for the intelligent 
among them, I have heard a prominent 
‘Woman Suffragist reply: ‘No, indeed! If 
ignorant men can vote, ignorant women 
shall!” 

I was reminded of a very small boy and 
girl that I had seen emulating each other in 
the amount of crockery they could smasb, 
in a given time! 

For my part I much prefer that the boys 
should monopolize the mischief-doing: Ido 
not want one of their immunities in evil 
ever counted among ‘‘Woman’s Rights.” 

Yours truly, STracy. 


~~. 
oe 


ENGLISH CO-EDUCATION, 

English universities are leading the Am- 
erican in granting equal privileges to wo- 
men as to men. Cambridge and Oxford 
both allow nearly equal rights to the sexes. 
Women pass examinations as men, but as 
yet do not receive the degree. The Univer- 
sity of London has taken a step in advance, 
and grants the degree in full. Struggle 
against it as they may, the great institutions 
of this country which have already opened 
their doors to the education of women, will 
have to take a step in advance, and grant a 
degree where it has been earned by faithful 
study. It is neither just nor honest to 
withhold it. This is a revolution, which, 
we tejoice in believing, will not go back 
ward.—Inter- Ocean. 2 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


JoHN PLOUGHMAN’s PICTURES; or, More 
of John Ploughman’s Talk.” I. K. Funk 
& Co., 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 


This book is quaintly illustrated with 
thirty-nine engravings. It will ‘appear in 
our cheap Standard Series: This is its 
first publication in America. Price 15 cents. 


Nursery Ties. The Boys’ and Girls’ 
Painting Book. Comprising Twelve Tile 
Drawings for coloring. By G. F. B., 
with twelve jingley poems by C. D. B. 
Beautiful covers, in eight colors. Price 
50 cents. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

For actual use of brush and water-colors, 
this is the most attractive of all the art- 
books now being made for the children. It 
contains a beautiful decorative picture for 
each month, drawn in the true tile spirit, 
and which will shine out brilliantly when 
the water-colors are applied. The rhymes, 
too, are illustrated, in outline, and these 
sketches also are designed for coloring. 
There can be no more fascinating amuse- 
ment for boys and girls, and it will be im- 
possible for the thousands of little folks 
who get this book for a Christmas present 
to color these drawings without learning 
much about the harmony of certain colors 
and the discord of others. The older young 
folks will find the book not unworthy of 
their skilled touches, and when completed 
they will have a volume of decorative paint- 
ings which every one will delight to exam- 
ine. The volume is prefaced by a frontis- 
piece in colors, and suggestions to the 
young artists. 


How I Founp 1r Norra anv Sour, To- 
GETHER witTH Mary’s STATEMENT.” 
Bound in paper, 50 cents. Bound in 
English cloth, $1.00. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 


This is a bright, readable little book, 
without beginning or ending; as though a 
few pages had been torn ;out almost at ran- 
dom from the life records of real People, 
Just this it professes to be. Mary and David 
several!y make their ‘‘statements.” The 
first is last and the last first; and David is 
the hero throughout, catching at whatever 
the world has to offer him with an easy- 
going, dexterous grasp. The story is breezy 
and henson with country haps and mis- 
haps,—farm-hunting from Massachusetts to 
Florida, and country living here and there. 
Here is an extract: 

“In Juné I set out my cabbages—fifteen 
thousand of them. As soon as the plants 
were set the worms would begin to eat 
them off, however, so that we had to go 
many times over the field to fill the vacant 
hills. But after all it was less work than to 
start the plants in the hill, and I congratu- 
- lated myself for atime on having circum- 

vented the | flies with so little labor. About 
the middle of July, as I walked amon my 
had begun to wilt. 


pull ims tatingly at first; th 
up one, D at first; then 
coatet, und another; ool t wend on and 


Ved up a good many, and every one I 
Pulled up was club-footed. Although it 
was Sunday, it was almost more than I 
could do to praise the Lord for that.” There 
is a sketch of Southern railroading. ‘‘Cat- 
tle had got on the track and claimed the 
right of way. Rather than run over the 
cattle—or because he thought his engine 
wasn't able to—the engineer stopped, and 
the conductor and another man went ahead 
to drive the cattle off. When the train 
overtook these two, they got on and rode 
again, till we came to some more cattle, 
and then they got off again, and so on. But 
we passengers a an tae ours*lves; though I 
couldn’t help wondering where the folks 
lived who owned all those cattle. We got 
out at times to cut palmetto fans and walk 
for a little way, and I don’t think that I 
ever enjoyed railroading mote than I did 
that day.’ 

One more incident. ‘“Thecolonel said he 
must have more air; and he got up, and 
with a large augur that we been using 
bored a hole through the floor close to 
where his head had been lying, for a breath- 
ing hole, as he said. But that hole proved 
fatal to his night’s rest; for, as he himself, 
explained it, amosquito who had watched 
him while boring it, went round underneath 
after all was quiet again, and crawled up 
through. Finding it just as he had expect- 
ed, he went back and told his friends, and 
they al] came, and in a little while there 
were more mosquitoes inside that net than 
there were outside, and W. and the Colonel 
were both disgusted with that attempt to 
obtain more air. 

“It seems to me, Colonel,” said W., ‘that 
your engineering isn’t to be relied on.” 

‘But did you ever see such knowin 
mosquitoes, and so many of ’em?” aske 
the Colonel. ‘I admit that their combined 
intelligence is greater than mine. Let’s 
plug up the hole, now, Jim, and shake ’em 
out and try again.” 

And so they did; and after awhile there 
were other sounds, which showed that they 
were asleep. , 


Marco Powo, mis TRAVELS AND ADVEN- 
TURES. By George M. Towle. 16mo. 
Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. Publishers, 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


This is the fourth volume of ‘The Heroes 
of History,” of which ‘‘Vasco Da Gama,” 
“Pizarro,” and ‘‘Magellan” have already 
secured a warm welcome from the ‘‘Young 
Folks,” for whose especial benefit they were 
written. They are as attractive and enter- 
taining as the most exciting story books, 
and are reliable histories of the characters 
and times of which they treat. 

In this volume the story is told of the 
famous Venetian, Marco Polo, 

Brought up amid luxury and wealth, of a 
bold and curious mind, he wert forth from 
his home in the beautiful Queen City of the 
Adriatic, and for many years lived among a 
far-off Asiatic people, and at a court of bar- 
baric yet splendid pomp. He made many 
dangerous journeys into wild, distant lands, 
and among the fierce tribes of Cathay, 
Thibet, India and Abyssinia. His life was 
passed in almost incessant successions of 
hair-breadth escapes. Nor did his career 
of valor and stirring action cease with his 
return, laden with riches, to his native 
Venice. He engaged in the bitter warfare 
between the two republics of the sea, Venice 
and Genoa; became a prisoner of the latter 
State, and while in prison dictated the won- 
drous narrative of his adventures, which 
still survives, a precious legacy le‘t by the 
great traveler. 

He wasin all things manly, brave, per- 
sistent, intelligent and chivalrous, and the 
scenes and incidents in which he was the 
leading actor were in the highest degree 
thrilling and dramatic. 


Equal Rights is Mr. Guy’s motto and the 
best goods with reaso prices and cour- 
teous attention are his principles of trade. 
Ladies will be glad to trade after one 
trial. We have long known Mr, Guy and 
can heartily recommend him to all confi- 
dence. ©. W. Guy & Brothers, 727 Wasb- 
ington Street. 








Guilty of Wrong. 

Some people have a fashion of confusing 
excellent remedies with the large mass of 
“patent medicines,” and in this they are 
guilty of awrong. There are some adver- 
tised remedies fully worth all that is asked 
for them, and one at least we know of— 
Hop Bitters. The writer has had occasion 
to use the bitters in just such a climate as 
we have most of the year in Bay City, and 
has always found them to be first-class and 
reliable, doing all that is claimed for them. 
— Tribune. 





No More Hard Times, 

If you will stop spending so much on 
fine clothes, rich food and style, buy good. 
healthy food, cheaper and better clothing; 
get more real and substantial things of life 
every way, and especially stop the foolish 
habit of employing expensive, quack doc- 
tors or using so much of the vile humbug 
medicine that does you only harm, but put 
your trust in that simple, pure remedy, 
Hop Bitters; that cures always at a trifling 


cost, and you will see good times and have’ 


good health.—Chroniele. 








SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Read Miss H. L. Lang’s Dress Reform Com- 
mittee advertisement in another column. 








rative Store receive 
‘own Farm,” at Cohasset: 


The Boston Co-o 
daily fresh butter from ‘ 
Beacon-street Brand. 


New England Women’s Club. — Mon. 
eer, Nov. 8, at 3.30 P. M., Miss Louise 8. Hotchkiss 
will read & paper on ‘The Teaching of Foreign Lan- 
guages. 


Sunda Meetings for Women,—At the 
rooms of the ‘Women’s Educational aud Industrial 
Union.” 157 Tremont street, Sunday, Nov. 7, at 3 Pp. 
mM. Speaker, Mrs. Clara B. Colby of Nebraska. Wo- 
men invited. 











A Gentleman and his wife and family, or two 
or three single ladies or gentlemen can find board at 
reasonable terms in a delightfal American home. 
near horse and steam cars, three miles from Boston, 
on Central Street, Spring Hill, Somerville, Mass. 
French and German spoken in the family. Refer to 
ae. H. H. Barber and Mre. Charles Lowe, Somer- 
ville. 





Ladies? Bogkia Gloves.—Ladies are re- 
goon invited to examine an invoice of new 

rench Walking Gloves, made to our special order 
with the intention of supplying a want that has 
been felt; a soft, elastic, strong and durable glove 
of the best quality, handsome and stylish, and 
adapted to the present season. Price with three 
buttons, $1.75, price with four buttons, $1.90. 
HEWINS & HOLLIS, 47 Temple Place. 


PARKER MEMORIAL. 


Sunday Evening, Nov. 7, at 7,30. 














MONCURE D. CONWAY, 


—on— 


“The Wandering Jew.” 





Admission, 50 Cts, Tickets at Ditson’s and 
the door. 








BUSINESS NOTES. 


Another child’s magazine has made its 
appearance at the beginning of the holiday 
season. ‘‘Our Little Ones,” if the first copy 
is a specimen of the future, will be ony 
received. It is exquisite in design and the 
stories are illustrated with pure taste and 
lovely comparisons. The terms, only $1.50 
per year, are very low. Send for specimen 
copy. The Russell Publishing Co., 149 A. 
Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mrs. Julia Fowle, 25 Bedford St.; since 
her successful opening has visited New 
York and increased her stock with exqui- 
site millinery novelties which ladies are in- 
vited to examine though they do not pur- 
chase. Mrs. Fowle is willing to use mate- 
rials which ladies may ‘‘have in hand,” and 
kindly advises as to colors and modes suita- 
ble for each lady’s style. This, ladies will 
appreciate. 


The attention of our lady readers is called 
to the new store opened by Messrs. Lowney 
Brothers, at the corner of Bedford and 
Washington streets. This firm has been 
favorably known in Boston as the New 
England agents for the original Philadel- 
phia caramels, and wholesale dealers in 
confectionery. At the new establishment 
they will keep a — assortment of the 
best confectionery from first class manufac- 
turers in this country and Europe, All the 
appointments of the new store show excel- 
lent taste, and are very convenient. The 
location is unsurpassed, and by catering to 
the public defhand for fine goods in the 
confectionery tine, Messrs. Lowney Brothers 
& Co., cannot fail of success. 


Mr. C. W. Guy whose immense grocery 
and furniture bazaar from 727 to 735 Wash- 
ington St. and 11 to 13 Dix Place is the 
marvel of the city, carries happily into 
practice his belief in humanity, temperance, 
equal rights, Woman Suffrage and good in- 
tentions. His women clerks have equal 
pay with men and no girl is engaged at less 
than $6 per week, which she can increase 
according to her value and ability. His 


clerks when not engaged can sit and the. 
girls especially are required to rest when 
not engaged with custom. Think of girls 
standing from 8 A.M. till 10 p.m. if but a 
single customer is present in the whole 
store, as we know to be required in a large 
place in Salem! Woman’s Rights with 








School of Elocution & Expression. 


term opens October 6th, 1880. For particulars, 
ress, 
ANNA BARIGHT, Prin. 


Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston. 


Groceries at Wholesale. 


We eell dealers and consumers at the same prices. 
One price to all. One man’s cash is as as an- 
other’s. In no place in Boston can there found a 
better line of very fine goods, at as low prices, as in 
our Great American Tea, Grocery and Flour Ware- 
house, 727 to 735 Washington Street. Largest Ware- 
house of its kind in New England. Price list free. 


C. W. GUY & BROTHERS. 
DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
—_ in every department, is now open to invalids, 
nd for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights 











CLASSES IN HISTORY, LITERATURE, LAN- 
GUAGES AND ELOCUTION, Open to Spesial 
Students at the School of 


MRS. AND WISS NEWHALL, 


83 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Particular attention to Conterxporary History, 

Study of Authors from their Works. Girls fitted for 

— e. New classes in Latin, German and French 
orming. 

Preparatory Department for children under eleven, 
having the advantage of receiving some instruction 
each day from one or both of the Principals, Special 
teacher in Drawing. Native French teacher. 





43tf 
$72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
Ay Costly outfit free. Address Trauz & Co., Au- 
gus 


Maine. 





NO PERSONS 


Should be without employment when they can make 
from $3 to $5 per day in selling 


_THE WATERPROOF APRONS, 





For full particolars and samples of the cloth, ad- 
dress w.cd 





. ROG 9 
99 Court St., Boston, Mass. 





Joel Goldthwait&Co. 


163 to 169 Washington St. 


Desire to call special attention to their present superb 
stock of 


CARPETS, 


RUGS & MATS, 


Just selected with special refer- 
ence to the 


FALL AND WINTER TRADE, 


—— INCLUDING —— 


SCOTCH AND ENGLISH 


Axministers, Moquets,- Wiltons and 
Body Brussels, with Borders to match. 


DOMESTIC 


Wiltons, Brussels, Tapestries, Three- 
Plys and Ingrains. 


ALL-WIDTHS 


Oil Cloths, Lignums, Linoleums, Mat- 
tings, Rugs, etc. 





To this stock is constantly ad- 
ded the latest and choicest for- 
eign styles by every incoming 
steamer, 


Our prices are moderate. All depot horse cars pass 
our door, and twoelevators constantly running fur- 
nish easy access to any department, 


Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


163 to 169 Washington St. 
oct30 3m 


The Best Advertising Medium 


IN WESTERN NEW ENGLAND. 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN, 


DAILY, SUNDAY, WEEKLY. 
Daily Circulation Over 11,000. 


Five lines or lessin Dail 
cents. One inch 13 times, 
pany order. 


LOWNEY BROS, & CO, 


RETAIL: 
No, 500 Washington Street, 
WHOLESALE: 
No, 2 Bedford Street, 


——DEALERS IN—— 


Fine Confectionery, 


Offer Special Inducements to those purchasing for 
Parties, Fairs, etc. 


W. M. LOWNEY. 8. C. HERVEY. 


“CAUTION. 


Ladies are cautioned against imitations of 


FLORENCE KNITTING SILK, 


which are inferior in color and texture, and lack 
uniformity in size or thread. 

Brilliancy and durability of color, smoothness and 
evenness of size iu thread, with softness of finish 
and freedom from all deleterious oe stuffs, are the 

ualities which have established the reputation of 
the Florence as the only Knitting Silk which has 
met with favorable consideration. It is for sale by 
dealers in fine fancy goods everywhere. Ask for it, 
and do not allow substitutes to be imposed upon you. 


Nonotuck Silk Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


CORTICELLISPOOL SILK 
45 


WORSTEDS BY MAIL. 


Twenty Skeins, assorted colors, Postage free, for 
25 cents in stamps. W. ©. ROGERS, 
99 Court St., Boston, Mass. 





or Sunday one time, 25 
. Cash should accom- 














FALL AND WINTER MILLINERY, 
Mrs. Julia Fowle, 


No. 25 BEDFORD STREET, BOSTON. 
(Next west of the High School Building), 


Aunounces to her friends and the lady public that, 
since her ‘“‘Opening”’ on the 13th and 14th inst., she 
has visited New York, returning with an ELEGANT 
SUPPLEMENTAL STOCK of 


Millinery Novelties, 


which, with her late Paris importations, she shall be 
pleased to exhibit. 

Mrs. Fowle makes a specialty of FITTING the 
Bonnet and Hat to the head, and ADVISING as to 
colors for the complexion. 

Particular attention given to CHILDREN’S and 
OLD LADIES’ WANTS inthe Millinery line. 

GOODS SHOWN FREELY, and with pleasure, 
whether purchases are made or not. 





25 BEDFORD STREET, 
(NEXT WEST of the HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING) 
BOSTON. 


~ Furniture, Carpets, Crockery, 


Or anything needed for house furnishing; before you 
buy learn their value; there is but one place in Bos- 
ton where you can do so, and that is at the Great 
American Bazaar, cocupyinn the whole of the four 
floors over C. W. GUY & BROTHERS’ Great Tea 
Warehouse, 727 to 735 Washi nm Street; the prices 
are in plain figures; you can see the goods, see the 
prices, and then when you go to some other place 
you will know the worth of the goods you need; no 
one im the bazaar will urge you to buy; you need not 
speak to any one, only look at the*goods and prices; 
the entrance is through the tea warehouse by stairs, 
and also a safe elevator; tell the boy to stop at the 
crockery floor. 


$5 19, 520 Free, ‘Address Srimeow & Co. Port- 
ee 











NEW BOOKS. 


Self-Culture. By James Free. 


MAN CLARKE. twenty-two lect . 
en Seon Inf y ures. Cloth, 


List of Contents.—Introduction. 1. Man made to 
Grow, 2. Training of the pear. 3. Best Use of 
Time. 4. Self-Kuowledge. 5. Education of the Or- 
gans of O' tion. 6. Education of the Reflective 
Faculties. 7. The Intuitions. 8. Culture of the Im. 
agination. 9. Education of the Conscience. 10, Ed- 
ucation of the Affections, 11. Education of the 
Faculty of Reverence. 12. The Acquisition of Mon- 
ey a8 a Means of Education. 13. Bdncation of the 

emper. 14, Education by Books and Reading. 15, 
Education of Courage. 16. Doing Eve 
Thoroughly. 17. Education of the Will. 
tion by Amusement. 19, Education of Hope. 20, 
a " on of -¥ 2] sty ee >. Educa- 

y the Love o auty. 22. Education - 
ing the Truth. - — 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke's “‘Self-Culture,” con- 
taining twenty-two lectures full of the ripe experi- 
ence, profound wisdom, broad views and healthful 
religious spirit which makes Dr. Clarke one of the 
foremost men of his day.— Gazette. 


Mrs, A, M. Diaz’s Works. “The 


William-Henry Letters,” “William Henry and His 
Friends,” “Lucy Maria,” “The Jimmyjohns and 
Other Stories,"’ “A Story-Book for the Children.” 


Five volumes of choice juvenile stories, each com- 
plete. Illustrated. Price, $1.00 each. 

Her books form a real addition to the scanty num. 
ber which can be placed in children’s hands with ab- 
solute safety to them in every way, and with the cer- 
tainty of pleasing them.—Allantic Monthly. 

A very happy list in the fleld of Saveuile literatere. 
There is a superabundance of humor, and there are, 
at the same time, touches of true nobility and hon- 
a! of character.—N. Y. Times. 

‘ew ventures in juvenile literature meet with such 
wonderful success, and few more richly deserve it. 
—- Universalist Quarterly. 


Domestic Problems. 
16mo. Price $1.00. 


The characters with whom the book chiefly deals, 
for whom it is written, are the indefatigable house- 
wives; and under the easy narration and the light 
and charming style of the work there is a most ear- 
nest plea to women to undertake their own emanci- 
pation by a remodelling of their domestic creeds, to 
consider housekeeping secondary to living, and not 
to cramp their minds and exhaust their jes in the 
drudgery wLich they either impose on themeelves. 
or suffer to pe Sagesed on them.— Hartford Courant, 

It is worth reading and re-reading.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Cooking and Castle-Building, 
By MRS. EMMA P. ERVING. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.00. 


The difficulty with most cook books is that they 
are entirely too ambitious, but herein the housekeep- 
er of moderate means may find clear and intelligible 
directions how to devise as{ well as to prepare any 
number of dinners, breakfasts and teas. Besides be- 
ing a practical instructor it will be found by most 
housekeepers a really entertaining book.—Baltimore 
Gazette. 

The present book seems to be a wertg addition to 
the large body of literature whose excellent purpose 
it is to make our dinzers better, and if it serves that 
pur in any degree it is by no means without a 
sufficient reason for being.—N. Y. Hvening Post. 

She very sensibly devotes her attention most ex- 
clusively to the preparation of those substantial and 
wholesome viands most conducive to health, to the 
exclusion of pastry and rich cake. In this she dif- 
fers from most of her predecessors in a similar field, 
and has furnished a number of useful receipts which 
every sensible honsekeepes will acknowledge are just 
what are needed by the young housewife who wishes 
to be mistress of her own kitchen.—Boston Courier. 


One vol, 


This Magazine will begin 

FOR CHILDREN |,,,,. year 1881 with a new 
and elegant Cover and other 
—, improvements. It will con- 
tinue to surpass all imitat- 

ors. The January Number 


TEx 
will prove this. $1.50 a 


Bo] 
N U 7 S f RK Y year in advance. 
. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 





jget extra number by sub- 


Fifteenth Year. lscribing now. 
Nursery Pub. Co.,36 Bromfield St, Boston, Mass. 


Our Little Ones 


At Home and In School, 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. Wm. T. ADAMS, Editor. 


Thirty-two pages of stories and poems. Thirty il- 
lustrations especially engraved by the best artists for 
each number. A specimen copy sent free to any ad- 
dress. Agents and canvassers wanted everywhere. 
Monthly, 15c. acopy: $1.50a year. For sale by all 
newsdealers. Russell Publishing Company, 149A 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Corns, Bunions, 
AND BAD NAILS, 


—CURED BY— 


MR. and MRS. H. C. EDWARDS. 


Single treatment for Corns, 25 Cents. 


130 Tremont Street, . BOSTON. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & C0.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
006 Wastiagten 6t., cor Bodied Sirest. 


TUCKER & GREENE'S cite ccicts Apesten 
A. A. WALKER & CO.,, 


IMPORTING ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 
594 Washington Street, Sole Agents. 
Send for price list and testimonials. 


The Flynt Waist or True Corset. 


One of the great inventions of the age that every 
woman who prizes comfort, health or beauty should 
investigate. It isthe only Waist or Corset known 
that in its construction combines a Shoulder-Brace, 
a Bust, Skirts and Hose Support. While it fits like @ 
glove in every part, it leaves the wearer pertectly free 
to breathe, reach, button her boots, or swim if she 

leases. For corpulent women this invention is 4 
oon, for thin women a blessing, for growing girls of 
inestimable value. 

Constantly on exhibition, where all are invited to 
examine, at 


MRS, FLYNT’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 Columbus avenue. 














The Highland Street Columbus avenue cars pass 
the door every few minutes. 43 8mo 
Look out for imitations. 
PLANT The genuine is marked 
GUY'S GERMAN. 
Sold by all Druggists and Gro- 
FOOD cers for 10c, and 25c. Call 
° for Fancy Cards. 

“ +b] 
PROBATE CONFISCATION, 
4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Stow, treats of the 
property ri hts of wives and widows. Price, a 

stpaid. Send ‘money orders’ to Educatienal and 
fndustrial Union, 157 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 
i7ly 
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